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EARL H. ROVIT 


The Great Meadow: 
Genesis and Exodus 


lIthough The Great Meadow (1930) is Elizabeth Madox 

Roberts' fourth novel in order of publication, it has 
been reported that she first conceived of the book as far back 
as 1915 before she went to Chicago.! It certainly seems 
that this novel, of all her works, allows her to move most 
freely among the materials and techniques which she knew 
best, The setting is historical — the late eighteenth century 
settlement of Kentucky, and the people are such as she 
imagined her own pioneer ancestors to be. Further, the 
material, which chronicles the carving out of a new land in 
the wilderness, lends itself inevitably to a symbolic mergence 
with what is one of her major themes — the individual's 
creation of ordered life-values outof the chaos of sensations, 
And, even further, Miss Roberts' concept of communality, 
nurtured as it was on the ideals of Jeffersonian democracy, 
could here envision a whole nation creating a national life of 
its own,as an overriding symbolic parallel to the life-creat- 
ing activities of the book's heroine, Diony. It is with this in 
mind that Miss Roberts writes in her journals: 


I saw these people coming over the Trace, some of 
them coming early whenthere were hundreds of miles 
of scarcely broken forests to be passed, The drama 
was brief, but it was full and picturesque, I thought 
it would be an excellent labor if one might gather all 
these threads, these elements, into one strand, if 
one might draw these strains into one person and 
bring this person over the Trace and through the 
Gateway in one symbolic journey. 

Tidewater gentry, scholarship, pagan lore, English 
communicants and Catholics, wealth and ease, family 
pride, these are met by sturdy races of tradesmen 
and farmers, Methodists — most despised sect of 
the century — Puritanic, Quaker, provident, holy, 
aggressive, of great bodily vigor and a sturdy beauty, 
They were on fire with their own flame, These ele- 
ments gathered into the parents of this woman, Diony. 
Perhaps the reader will discover something more, 
The dramatic passage, the gateway, the Wall, could 
not be ignored, 
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The result, The Great Meadow, is the novel which has been 
regarded as her best, 

In The Great Meadow there are two major movements, 
the cumulative self-expansion of Diony as she imposes or- 
der on the world within her, and the westward march of the 
colonies creating order and civilization inthe untamed wilder- 
ness. Both movements are symbolized in the novel with 
images of birth and begetting. The two movements do not 
operate completely on parallel planes, however; they interact 
symbolically and sometimes fuse. In other words, at times 
during the novel, Diony becomes a brooding mother symbol 
of America, and the American experience of frontier expan- 
sion and creation of harmonious democratic groups becomes 
a symbol of the individual's lonely struggle with the elements 
beyond his soul, 

The novel open with Diony, sixteen years old, in the 
home of her father, Thomas Hall, in Albermarle County, 
Virginia. The year is 1774, We learn that Thomas Hall is 
the son of Luce Montford and Roger Hall, so that from her 
father's family, Diony has the heritage of the tidewater 
gentry; her mother, Polly Brook, was a Pennsylvania Meth- 
odist; hence Diony, as Miss Roberts planned, is born with 
the mixture of blood and background flowing through her 
veins which Miss Roberts felt to be representative of those 
late eighteenth century pioneers who settled Kentucky. Five 
Oaks, the Hall homestead, is on the outer fringes of the 
frontier, five miles from the nearest neighbor, and thus 
Diony not only carries the heritages of the pioneers in her 
veins, but is geographically situated at the point where order 
and chaos impinge on one another: "Thus the tilled jand and 
the unbroken forests touched their parts about Diony, "' 

But Diony is more than at the geographical juncture 
of chaos and order; within her own sixteen year-old ex- 
perience are conjoined the wilderness and civilization. 
Through reading her father's old letters and listening to his 
reminiscent talk, she is able to recreate the life of the tide- 
water in her memory so vividly that it becomes a real life- 
experiencefor her, Thus, she is able completely to visualize 
the tidewater life of brocaded gowns and powdered pompa- 
dours for her younger sister, Betty. Her early exposure to 
Bishop Berkeley has made her highly sensitive tothe existence 
of unordered infinity, of chaos unsubdued by mind; and in 
her ownhome, Sallie Tolliver, a woman on whom the wilder- 
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ness has laid its inexorable hand, moves like a stricken 
wraith throughout the household. ''Diony is a creature of 
the mind, moving always more inwardly.'' The Great Mea- 
dow opens with Diony introspectively deducing her existence 
in relation to everything that is not her: 


The world reached straight then, into infinity, laid 
out beyond the level of herself in a far-going hori- 
zontal, although report said of it that it bent to a 
round and made a globe. She was aware of infinity 
outward going and never returning. "I, Diony,'' she 
enti. ««s 


And because Diony is a "'creature of the mind," she is con- 
sciously motivated to impose form onchaos: "Her thought 
leaped then beyond articulation and settled to a vast passion 
of mental desire, Oh, to create rivers by knowing rivers, 
to move outward through the extended infinite plane until it 
assumed roundness. Oh, to make a world out of chaos," 
This conscious desire to subdue the infinities of chaos into 
finite knowable order makes of Diony a fitting symbol for the 
American frontier experience, 

In Chapter I, two detailed reports about this 'promise 
land'' which lies beyond almost-inaccessible mountains, this 
"well-nigh sort of Eden,,.,Caintuck, '' are brought into the 
Hall household. The grandeur of the vast, rich-flowing 
caneland, the seven beautiful rivers withthe wonderful names 
that trill on the tongue, and the legendary woodcock with the 
ivory beak, create an image of Paradise: "Rich cane, Trees 
all in blowth in the spring o'-the year. Like paradise it is, 
so beautiful and good.'' Men of valor like Daniel Boone and 
James Harrod had already made tentative forays toward the 
taming of this unknown Kentuck, but the way was long and the 
ordeal of settlement was ringed with dangers that the mind 
could not even visualize. But once the unknown is defined 
and circumscribed by the known, it exerts a powerful at- 
traction on the human spirit; it is the insatiable urge to ex- 
pand, in order toknow, that is here exemplified, The fron- 
tiersmen in Albermarle County react instinctively to the 
challenge of the unsubdued West, knowing also that man can- 
not forage intothe unknown without himself becoming changed 
into something different. And because of Miss Roberts' be- 
lief in man's faith in the goodness of knowledge, she assumed 
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that this ''change'' will be a change for the better. We see 
the same process at work in the grand myths which are our 
heritage; hence Miss Roberts' comment: "Only large sym- 
bols are lasting. Hence the indestructible nature of the 
ancient Bible. ''~ The imposition of order on unformed mat- 
ter inGenesis is ''good" just because it is creation; the wan- 
derings of the Israelites out of Egypt into the parched waste - 
land of the desert is necessary, because the reward — "the 
land flowing with milk and honey" — more than justifies the 
ordeal, To experience suffering, to impart a design on that 
which is without design, in short, to "know" in the dynamic, 
cumulative creative sense which Miss Roberts pours into 
this all-important verb, is in itself, ipso facto, the one vital 
"good"' in human life. Thus the settlement of the original 
thirteen colonies, the belief of the early Puritans in their 
divine commission to create a 'New Jerusalem" in the wil- 
derness, the establishment of a Federal Republic of the 
United States of America, are, for Miss Roberts, political 
manifestations of social groups following the same urge that 
impels Diony todesire ''to create rivers by knowing rivers... 
Oh, to make a world out of chaos." And thus, as the Halls 
sit by their fireside in the ordered security of Five Oaks, 
they dream of the untouched land beyond the mountains: 
"Such a country would breed up a race of heroes, men built 
and knitted together to endure...'' — and another voice, "A 
new race for the earth, '"' 

One further element should be added here before we 
go on to show how Miss Roberts unfolds her symbols. Diony 
is not only self-conscious — "'a creature of the mind," — 
but she is also vaguely aware of her destiny as a symbol: 


Diony knew what name she bore, knewthat Dione was 
a great goddess, taking rank with Rhea, and that she 
was the mother of Venus by Jupiter, in the lore of 
Homer, an older report than that of the legendary 
birth through the foam of the sea. She knew that 
Dione was one of the Titan sisters, the Titans being 
earth-men, children of Uranus and Terra.... She 
could scarcely piece the truths together to make them 
yield a threadof a story, but she held all in a chaotic 
sense of grandeur, being grateful for a name of such 


dignity. 
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The Titans, or "earth-men,'' were the children of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Terra, or Gaea (Earth), Uranus and Gaea, 
according toGreek myth, had conquered Chaos in their sym- 
bolic wedding which parallels the creation of the universe. 
The Titans overthrew their parents, Uranus and Terra, and 
were, in turn, overthrown by their children, the Olympians, 
as vividly related in the Zeus-Kronos story. Diony then, 
in a rough parallelism, stands for Man subduing Nature. Or, 
as Miss Roberts points out in her journals: ''Nature aris- 
ing above the infinitives of matter, above the indefinite and 
everlasting fixity of matter with its 'chemistry', Man then 
arising above Nature.'' Miss Roberts, very early in the 
novel, thus suggests quite explicitly the symbolic direction 
which the novel will take, 

In Chapter II with Diony now seventeen years old, 
there is a.slight backward movement to the east, to the set- 
tled tidewater coast, and then an acceleration of prepara- 
tions for the expansion westward, Nathaniel Barlow comes 
courting Diony in his splendid finery, bringing with him the 
promise of elegance and a secure future for her: 


Diony had a picture of herself sitting at a piece of 
musical furniture and she felt her fingers tripping 
lightly over the little white keys, making a tinkle to 
accompany her song. The tunes tingled in her arms 
and in her shoulders, wanting an outlet by way of her 
hands, and she went swiftly in mind down into the 
lower country with this Nathaniel Barlow to sit there 
on elegant chairs and bow and curtsey at strange 
doorways, herself settled, at home there, on land 
she owned for her own home, But she let him pass 
finally, and let the low countries be diffused, taking 
their spinets into fogs of unknown ways, 


When his letter of proposal arrives, it is rejected with no 
regrets. In the meantime, her neighbor, Berk Jarvis, has 
gone out to the Holston River country ''to look around" the 
entrance of Kentucky, and on his return he asks Diony to 
come with him to Harrodstown, the new settlement at the 
end of Boone's Wilderness Road: ''They would go to the 
country behind the mountains and start a new world there, 
he said,'' And national events are likewise moving with 
rapidity. Spasmodic reports of ''fighting in Boston,'' the 
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sitting of the Continental Congress, and the signing of The 
Declaration of Independence sift gradually into Five Oaks, 
infusing this ideal of Berk's "to start a new world" witha 
continental significance, 

Chapter III completes the preparations for the move- 
ment westward, with Thomas Hall publishing the banns for 
the marriage of Berk and Diony, and the marriage ceremony 
taking place. In this chapter, Hall acts as Chorus, inter- 
preting the dramatic activity at Five Oaks in relation to the 
immutable principles of life: 


Men, he said, were the mouths of the earth, and 
through them the earth spoke in the general; but a 
man, in the particular instance, might understand and 
interpret and might see the signs put forth by the 
Author and Designer to reveal what lay under the outer 
show of properties and kinds, He told of one wonder 
after another, of deviations from the natural law, but 
he told again of how the kept law is a greater marvel 
than the deflected law, and how it, by its sufferance 
of the other, continually reveals a purpose beyond 
the knowledge of men. He would not stand in Diony's 
way, he said.... f 

"For such a length of time as it staggers the mind 
to contemplate, Man has been marching outward.... 
Civilized Man is forever spreading more widely over 
the earth, historic Man bringing such men as have 
no history to humble themselves and learn their les- 
son, It's a strong mark of the hidden purposes of 
the Author of all things.... It will never be said of 
me I hindered Diony,. "' 


The law of nature, as Thomas Hall understands it, is that of 
continual cumulative progress through constant re-births; 
the daughter must leave the father, childhood must give way 
to maturity, naissance must be followed by renaissance — 
otherwise the life principle is denied, And, elevating the 
action to a more universal level, Thomas Hall intones the 


first verses of the Aeneid: 


His voice breaking from the Latin chant would con- 
cede known meanings to all that he had sung, as "'I 
sing of arms and the hero who, fate driven, first 
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came from the shores of Troy toltaly andthe Lavinian 
coast, he, vi superum, by the power of the gods, 
much tossed about, mltum jactatus, much tossed 
about on land and sea...." 


The journey of Diony is thus invested with the epic signifi- 
cance of that other Odyssey, and that other founding of a na- 
tion, sung long ago by Virgil, and thus the symbolic reach 
of the action ascends into the epic plane of man exerting his 
human efforts in an attempt to make a place for himself with- 
in the adamant frame of nature, 

The marriage ceremony itself, performed under the 
Methodist auspices of Coley Linkhorn, is an emblem of de- 
fiance to the old way, and a revolutionary adoption of the 
new. Before the Declaration of Independence, all marriages 
in Albermarle County had to be administered by The Church 
of England, but in this new venture, new lews are created, 
as we see in the murmurs of dissatisfaction among some of 
the wedding guests: 


"Hit's a wilderness marriage. Let be.'' One or two 
spoke, 

"Married for the wilderness, "' 

"Don't trouble their souls with doubt," 

"It's a miracle; the old law come back," 

"Married fit for the wilderness," 

"Without law, but no matter," 

"Quiet! A new day. No matter," 

"Amen, amen, amen," 


And thus, Diony, carrying the heritage of all her forebears, 
yearning to create something new of her own, moves for- 
ward into the unknown, supported in her inmost self by her 
love for her husband: 


Suddenly, inthe tinkling of the belles, she knew her- 
self asthe daughter of many, going back through Polly 
Brook through the Shenandoah Valley and the Pennsyl- 
vania clearings and roadways to England, Metho- 
dists and Quakers, small farmers and weavers, go- 
ing back through Thomas Hall to tidewater farmers 
and owners of land. In herself then an infinity of 
hopes welled up, vague desires and holy passions for 
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some better place, infinite regrets and rending fare- 
wells mingled and lost in the blended inner tinkle and 
clatter. These remembrances were put into her own 
flesh as a passion, as if she remembered all her 
origins, and remembered every sensation her fore- 
bears had known, and in the front of all this mass 
arose her present need for Berk and her wish to move 
all the past outward now in conjunction with him, 


ChapterIV records the travail of the five hundred mile 
trek from Five Oaks to Fort Harrod: the long journey along 
the valley of the Shenandoah, the crossing of the New River 
at Inglis Ferry, the repeated crossings of the Holston and 
the Clinch Rivers, the laborious march over Powell Moun- 
tain, the dramatic passage through the gap in the great cliff 
barrier which guards Kentucky from the outside world, and 
the final one-hundredand fifty miles through caneland to Fort 
Harrod. As Miss Roberts points outin her previously-quoted 
notation, the symbolic connotations of the ordeal, which cul- 
minate climactically, not in the arrival at Fort Harrod, but 
in the dramatic passage through The Gap, cannot be ignored. 
The land — the earth, itself, as it were — is portrayed in 
the act of giving birth to a new people; the long period of 
gestation, the agony of labor, and the miraculous ejection 
of new life are implicit in the description of the long journey: 


They marched forward without bigotry and without 
psalm -singing to hide whattheydid. They went through 
the Gateway into Kentuck, They walked quietly, be- 
ing subdued by the greatness about them in the great 
cliffs and the fine mountain rises that lifted upward 


from the pass, 


And when the marchers near Harrod's Fort, they have the 
glow and wonder of the newly-born upon them: 


The path emerged from the hills and came out onto 
the great fertile plateau where the rolling forests lay 
as a giant mantle over the earth.... They went 
plodding down under noble trees, their limbs crooked 
to the weariness of going and their sinews strained, 
their gaunt frames beating forward, Diony could not 
now remember what lay far behind. Over her thought 
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flowed continually a freshness as if the world were 
new-born.... 

Around them stretched the delirium of a fine land, 
level expanses delicately tilted to fine curves.... 

"What do we want here? What did we come for?" 
She was shaken with delight and wonder.... 

She had a sudden overwhelming sense of this place 
as of a place she had known before. Feeling that she 
had been here before, that these events were the 
duplicate of some former happening, she left her 
little mareto graze by thetrail and walked cautiously 
into a meadow. 


And thus, through a remarkable interfusion of symbolism, 
the birth of a nation, and the birth out of a nation become 
dramatically realized at the same time. 

In Chapter V,events accelerate in tempo, while the 
birth-motif is continued and enlarged upon. On the story- 
level, Berk and Diony begin to set down roots in the new 
place, Diony working in Fort Harrod, while Berk starts the 
building of a permanent home beyond the fort on Deer Creek, 
Dramatically the plot progresses with the slaying of Elvira 
Jarvis, Berk's mother, as she gives her life to protect Diony 
from the Indians. Berk vows to avenge his mother's death 
by making a long hunt into Indian territory. The death of 
Elvira Jarvis symbolically casts Berk and Diony into the new 
world on their own, setting themfree from maternal guidance 
and, at the same time, imposing upon them the obligations 
inherent in Elvira's memory. The ambivalence of this situ- 
ation can be seen as Diony recuperates from wounds in- 
curred in the Indian attack: 


The wound in her head had healed now and the pain 
was almost forgotten, but in her sight Elvira walked 
with the great and strong women of the fort. Her 
large firm feet bare, she, Elvira, would pass toward 
the hand-mill to grind the corn, or she would be seen 
momentarily passing at the gates. Then Diony would 
sink into a web of pain and gratitude, and in the tangle 
at last some inner spark or motion would arise which 
wanted to be free of the web and wanted to be of some 
unity or account in its own right, 
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There is also a significant meeting between Diony 
and Daniel Boone, in which Diony thanks Boone for making 
the road in the wilderness over which she traveled. Boone's 
answer re-asserts Miss Roberts' belief in the creative base 
of individual experience: "You're right welcome to it,'"' 
Boone said, "If I marked out the way, you had to go it with 
your two feet, and so the road's yours too for the trouble 
you took to walk it. And the danger was yours whilst you 
went the way.'' Thus, the odyssey, or pilgrimage, of man 
is everyman's, but no matter how many have gone before, 
the path is always new and self-created. In the further con- 
versation there isadiscrimination between the two different 
kinds of strength which human beings possess: ",...the 
man's strength being in the thrust, the drive, in action, the 
woman's lateral, in the plane, enduring, inactive but con- 
stant.'' Diony suggests to Boone that there are many places 
in ““entucky ''a body could get lost in and never find himself 
again. '' Boone's reply is significant: "...I don't reckon I'd 
get lost in e'er one. Not to say lost. I never was lost. I 
was bewildered right bad once for as much as a week, but 
not lost. I never felt lost the whole enduren time." Later 
Diony reflects on this answer: 


...She felt the breadth of the out-reaching land as 
she had had revort of it from one and another, as if 
it had been there beside her at the gate, as if it had 
come in the flesh to breathe and smile, to speak to 
her. "Never lost, not once the whole enduren time," 
she said, smiling. "It's curious.'' She walked three 
steps beyond the gate and looked at the four parts of 
the sky to try to place herself rightly under it, to set 
the winds to rights and to feel secure above the green 
of the earth. "I'm not the Boone kind,'' she said, "I 
never was....l'd be more at home somewhere else.... 
I don't know where...." 


The distinction is an important one in Miss Roberts' concept 
of bringing order to chaos, The Boone strength is that which 
leaps outward into the unknown, establishing a contact with 
the chaos, blazing the pioneer trail into the wilderness with- 
out substantially altering the wilderness, This strength is 
an active strength, a doing-strength, and, generally, for 
Miss Roberts, a male strength. The Diony kind of strength, 
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on the other hand, is that which stays behind, timorously 
following the trail after it is blazed; it operates passively in 
one place, setting things in order, establishing a routine and 
a familiarity in the areas barely wrested out of the grip of 
chaos. This strength Miss Roberts generally thinks of as a 
female strength, mental while the other is physical. > 

Miss Roberts evidently became aware that the kind of 
intuitive ordering of experience which she so beautifully 
illustrated in The Time of Man (1926) was not a sufficient 
concept to explainthe workings of social groups; accordingly, 
we see her supplying a complementary kind of idea to en- 
compass all the activities by which progress is made. Under 
the Boone kind of man, we can easily include the explorer, 
the brilliant theorist, the visionary artist, and similar peo- 
ple who push out the frontiers of human knowledge; the Diony 
kind then follows the path streaked erratically on the outer- 
most edge of the horizon, absorbing and ordering the new 
territory intothe settled possession of mankind. Some journal 
notations of Miss Roberts' will substantiate this view: 


Diony represents ordered life and the processes of 
the mind, the mind life. She is not of the Boone kind, 
She feels lost in an indefinite universe. She wants 
ordered ways. She wants beauty and dignity and 
ceremony and the reasons of all things. 

Boone represents the indefinite earth, the outside 
of chaos, but he is an apostle to chaos to prepare it 
for man's order, 

In Boone alone we had a symbol of man leaping a- 
part from men, thrusting forward to a lonely and 
hazardous freedom among the natural and chaotic 
things of the unmapped earth, 

In Boone man inserted himself into the grass. Went 
a littke way with the grass to overcome the grass — 
Bold Chevalier. 


With the impetus of this additional concept, the symbolic 
connotations of the novel expand to a higher, more universal 
plane, and we find that The Great Meadow is at once a chroni- 
cle of Diony's ever increasing personality, a narrative which 
catches the distilled meaning of the American experience, 
and a symbolic affirmation and analysis of the progress of 
mankind, 
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This new weight of meaning becomes evident in the 
long dream of a ''civil society"' which Diony projects, sitting 
alone in a cabin in Fort Harrod in 1778. She realizes that 
her "new birth'' is merely one of endless births which she 
must undergo in her insistence to remain alive — that ''she 
was a beginning before the beginning.'' And in the implica- 
tions of the dream, we see that she realizes that mankind, 
striving to advance into unchartered areas, must likewise be 
prepared to undergo an endless series of new beginnings, In 
her dream, ''the wearying infinitives of the wilderness come 
back to an end.'' Stone walls and rail fences set bounds to 
the land, and people live, not isolated, but close to neigh- 
bors, with whom they can share skills and friendship. There 
is a surplus of farm abundance and d evelopment of trade 
centers where one can buy iron and pewter and "smooth 
shoes'' for the feet, A network of stalwart bridges and fine 
roads protects the free communality of the individual house- 
holders and allows the establishment of a swift postal system 
so that one can communicate with friends far off. And then 
in a swift paragraph, Miss Roberts presents a vivid image 
which capsules in metaphor the entire vision of mankind, 
the Boone-kind and the Diony-kind, carving a civilization out 
of disorders: 


Bees, then, inhives setin neatrows near a dwelling. 
They gather sweet from the wild growth in the un- 
cleared places and from the pollen of the corn, from 
the white clover, It would be a civil picture, the 
hives cut out of well-sawed logs and left to their own 
devices until the honey made a rich, sweet fatness 
within, Then a man, Berk Jarvis perhaps goes among 
the hives and robs the bees of their harvest, anda 
woman, herself, Diony, stores the honey in earthen 
jars of which there would be a plenty, 


And then, significantly, since for Miss Roberts "the sovereign 
part of man is his mind, '"' and Diony is "a creature of mind," 
the last crowning image of the dream is as follows: 


Books stand ina rowon a shelf where a narrow beam 
of light falls through a high casement over a desk 
where one might rest a volume, where one might sit 
for an hour and search the terrible pages, looking for 
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beauty, looking for some final true way of life. In 
them, the books, Man walks slowly down through the 


centuries, walking on the stairs of the years.... 


The chapter closes ina reiteration of both the birth and the 
progress motifs with the revelation that Diony is going to 
have a baby. 

Chapter VI advances the plot with the birth of Tom 
Jarvis to Diony while Berk is away gathering salt, and Berk 
Jarvis' decision to go ona "hate journey" north of the Ohio 
in vengeance for Elvira's scalping. In this action, there- 
fore, the two strengths — the male, thrusting forward alone, 
rand the female, remaining behind, attempting to establish 
anorder out of whatis present — are graphically dramatized. 
The birth of Tom records at once an ending to the old way 
and the beginning of a new series of problems for Diony. 

Chapter VII chronicles the withdrawal of Diony into 
herself, Evan Muir returns after twenty days withthree scalps 
that Berk has sent home. Rumors of fierce fighting around 
Boonesborough reach the fortand gradually news seeps down 
to Diony that Berk has been captured and brought to Detroit 
City. Diony burns the three scalps in her fireplace, realiz- 
ing that hatred is not her way — that she is not the ''Boone- 
kind'' who can walk alone. Gradually the rumors about Berk 
change the ''captured" to "killed, '' and as the spring draws 
to a close, Diony begins to believe the reports, In the cli- 
mactic scene of the chapter, Diony wanders outside the stock- 
ade and spends the night with the wind of the wilderness lay- 
ing its alien touch upon her: 


The land reached away beyond her knowledge and be- 
yond her power to imagine it. The infinitives of life, 
beetles and owls and animals, leaves and throbbing 


trees, endlessly growing, oppressed her, and she 
was afraid, less of the wolf-cries toward the south 


than of the indefinite earth, 


And as the night draws on, her awareness of her position in 
the universe becomes crystallized to a small lucid point: 


She sat for some time on a log, the owls crying con- 
tinually and the furtive steps of beasts crackling the 
twigs about her. She continually remembered on her 
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side that the whole mighty frame of the world had no 
being without a mind to know it, but over this lay an- 
other way of knowing, and she saw clearly how little 
she could comprehend of those powers on the other 
side, beyond the growth of the herbs and the trees, 
and to sense the hostility of the forest life to her life, 
and to feel herself as a minute point, conscious, ina 
world that derived its being from some other sort. 
The indefiniteness of the outside earth, beyond her- 
self, became a terror. 


When she returns to the stockade in the morning, we are 
elliptically told: ''No one offered comment on her passing and 
none knew what way she had been or how far she had gone. "' 
However, it is clear that Diony, shaving her life down to ''a 
minute point,'' on the very edge of surrender to the chaos 
around her, finds from somewhere the blind faith to continue 
in life. 

Chapter VIII advances the action almost three years. 
No word has been heard from Berk and the rumors of his 
death have settled into fact. Approximately a year after his 
departure, Diony, left alone in a frontier fort with no man 
to provide for her, agrees to marry Evan Muir. The Muirs 
move into the great house on Deer Creek and in the spring of 
1781, a second child, Michael, is born to her. But the 
house, ''a monument to a man's power and persistence and 
skill, '' keeps Berk alive for Diony, as can be seen when the 
newly-wedded couple move into the house for the first time: 


Inside, the walls seemed high overhead, The loft was 
enclosed with boards above, but the great roof beams 
ran straight the length of the house, each one a hewn 
tree of the forest outside.... The long sweep of the 
empty spaces that reached back from the hearth was 
a pleasure to the eye, and the hearth rock was of one 
great stone. The chimney, the walls, the great 
hearth-stone, the fine proportions, these were the 
most of the house, It was bare of allelse. It began 
somewhere outside of life and met life with dignity, 
making no compromises. 


But Evan Muir is a goodman and Diony is a good wife to him, 
although she sometimes remembers how a slow smile can 
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dent "the thin lips of Berk's mouth and a hooked ripple of 
cunning and pleasure run outward toward his cheeks, "' 

The final chapter, Chapter IX, brings Berk Jarvis 
back from the north, after his extended stay with the Ojibways, 
to place Diony in the dilemma of choosing between her two 
husbands, Berk tells of his adventures with the Indians, of 
the winter of the fierce cold when the Ojibways, driven to 
desperation by hunger, determine to kill Berk and eat of his 
flesh in order to gain his strength. And as Berk re-narrates 
his speech to the Ojibways, Miss Roberts integrates the 
symbolic power of the ''Boone-kind" of strength with the 
figure of Berk, a Man, standing up before the Indians. 


"You put me inyour kettle and you'll not eat one bite 
of my strength. You'll eat ne'er a thing but my weak 
part and you'll breed weakness in your bones. Iffen 
you don't learnbetter ways to make strength, ''I says, 
"you are all doomed and you'll all go in the kettle of 
some better kind.... When life goes outen me," I 
says, ''the strong part goes too, and I take it wherever 
I go when I go from here.... You couldn't eat ne'er 
a bit of it. Whe'r I go to heaven or whe'r I go to hell 
or whe'r I go noplace at all, whenever I go from here 
my strength goes along with me. I take my strong 
part and you'll never get it inside your kettle and you 
couldn't eat it into your mouth. God,''I says, ''what 
a dunce race it is here, to think it could eat strength 
the like of that," 


Diony knows then that she must choose Berk and reject Evan 
Muir, and as the two men leave the house, they talk of George 
Washington having Cornwallis ''shut up in York Valley" as the 
birth-striving of the new life comes to an end. 

This Enoch Arden situation at the end of The Great 
Meadow is, I think, the one weakness in the novel, It is 
clear from the journal notes that Miss Roberts planned it to 
serve as a resolution of her major themes — the founding of 
Harrodstown, the birth of the American Republic, and Diony's 
realization of her strength and her limitations — limitations 
which could be supported by the complementary strength of 
Berk Jarvis. Unfortunately, I do not feel that she makes the 
distinction between Evan Muir and Berk Jarvis dramatically 
vivid enough, so that the reader can perceive immediately what 
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significance is weightéd on Diony's decision, In the novel, the 
difference between Evan Muir and Berk Jarvis is fuzzily 
realized. They are both strong men, brave and industrious; 
Berk is perhaps more reckless than Evan Muir. But, in her 
private notes, Miss Roberts is quite clear in distinction: 


Berk — Hair light brown. He is six feet in height 
and grows broader as he develops.... A crooked 
ripple in his smile, a hook in it that caught at a wo- 
man's breath...little learning, The forward darting, 
hazzardous [ sic. ] spirit. 

Berk represents art, 

Evan Muir — A large strong industrious man — 
Healthy and strong. His smile came readily and 
lingered, but it could never take the winged crooked- 
ness Berk's took, Gray eyes, dark hair. Domestic, 
quiet, easily predicted, 


With these notations as a clue, we can readily read back into 
the novel examples of the differences between the two men: 
Berk's lonely pride and labor in the building of the house, 
his impulsive thirst for vengeance, his abrupt direct manner, 
and even his name ;4 and, on the other hand, the quiet, square 
domesticity and kindly easy-going manner of Evan Muir. 
With this view of reconsideration, Miss Roberts' further note 
makes much more sense: 


Berk, the type of strong-thewed leader, swift in 
thought and wily, revengeful, a warrior, woodsman, 
hunter, tireless as the wolf. Large, strong, kind but 
relentless, driving Diony beyond herself, driving Man 
forward, thrust outwardand forward through the trees 
and the stones, 


But, if it is true that the realization of this distinction de- 
pends on Miss Roberts' journal notation, if the reader cannot 
feel withinthe novel itself that Diony's choice is a significant 
one, integral to the over-all meaning of the story, then the 
final episode has a note of contrived artificiality which mars 
the otherwise intense harmonious development of the novel. 

Moving finally to the last scene of the novel, as Diony 
sits alone in the house on Deer Creek, Miss Roberts ties up 
the major strands of the book in the final passage: 
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For a little while she felt that the end of an age had 
come to the world, a new order dawning out of the 
chaos that had beat throughthe house during the early 
part of the night. Her thought strove to put all in or- 
der before she lay downto sleep. She felt the power 
of reason over the wild life of the earth. Berk had 
divided the thinking part of a man from the part the 
Ojibways would have put into their kettle andinto their 
mouths.... Boone said that he was never lost, she 
reflected. Boone moved securely among the chaotic 
things of the woods and the rivers, Beyond her pic- 
ture of Boone, unlost, moving among the trees, she 
saw Berk standing before the redmen far in the north, 
crying in their faces, ''You will not put me into your 
pot.... Whe'r I go to heaven or whe'r I go to hell or 
whe'r I go nowhere at all, I take my strong part with 
me....'' The whole mighty frame of the world stood 
about her then, all the furniture of the earth and the 
sky, she a minute point, conscious, soothing the 
hunger of a child. Boone, she contrived, was a mes- 
senger to the chaotic part, a herald, an envoy there, 
to prepare it for civil men. 


And thus the creation of order out of chaos, the ever-thrust- 
ing-forwardness of man into areas unknown that he may im- 
pose a form upon them, and the kind of strength which rea- 
lizes itself in being a ''minute point, conscious” in an un- 
conscious world, revitalizing itself over and over again in an 
endless series of beginnings and ends — all these ideas fuse 
into the picture of Diony suckling her child in a small shelter 
of civilization on the borders of the wilderness, We find, 
thus, heroic tones of the classical epic setting the rhythmic 
pattern for this "historical novel" of the eighteenth century 
settlement of Kentucky. The ''American Experience" idea- 
lizedin the Declaration of Independence is herein graphically 
dramatized in an effective modern-heroic form, 
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lEdward Wagenknecht, Cavalcade of the American Novel (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1952), p. 390. 

2The Journals, What I term "The Journals" are the Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts Papers — a series of uncatalogued letters, diaries, and working notes — 
collected in the Bureau of Manuscripts Division at the Library of Congress. 

3Cf, with the following statement by Walter P. Webb: "The American 


concept holds that the frontier lies within, and not at the edge of the country — 
not a line to stop at, but an area inviting entrance." ''The Age of the Frontier," 
Perapecttves USA, XI (Spring, 1955), 55. 

4The matter of names is interesting here. To Berk Miss Roberts bestows 
the honorific title of Bishop Berkeley, the symbol of creativity in the novel; Evan 
on the other hand, may connote "even" in the sense of level, poised, and balanced, 
The distinction between the two men is thus further emphasized. 





FLOYD C. WATKINS 


Billie Potts At The Fall Of Time 


he literary career of Robert Penn Warren has been 

distinguished by his use of a wide variety of literary 
forms and of diverse subjects, The reactions of his public 
have ranged from widespreadacclaim of Al] the King's Men 
to denunciations of obscurities in his poetry, fiction, and 
criticism. Yet despite the fickleness of his public, his varied 
works are marked bya basic consistency. He has adhered 
to the fundamental tenets of the Fugitive-Agrarian Move- 
ments of the 'Twenties and 'Thirties, His critics have found 
constant themes: philosophical interpretation of violence 
and idealism, the problem of flight from original sin, and 
the search for innocence and for a spiritual father. 

Although there are good articles on major aspects of 
Warren's writings as a whole and on individual works, no 
ample explication and interpretation of 'The Ballad of Billie 
Potts," one of his major poems, has been made,! This 513- 
line poem combines a narrative of violence with metaphysical 
subtlety. Although simple folk would be attracted by the 
story of the crime, the professional critic is likely to be 
puzzled by the interpolated meanings. Only Warren would 
infuse so many philosophical concepts into a simple yarn of 
a frontiersman who is killed and robbed by his own parents. 

The poem begins with vigorous language and charac- 
ters that aretypical of the Old Southwest as it was described 
by suchhumorists as Augustus Baldwin Longstreet and George 
Washington Harris. This may be a ballad, but it could not 
be sung. Big Billie Potts, we are told, 


was big and stout 
In the land between the rivers, 
His shoulders were wide and his gut stuck out 
Like a croker of nubbins and his holler and shout 
Made the bob-cat shiver and the black-jack leaves shake 
In the section between the rivers. 2 


Big Billie's wife was silent and ''dark and little, '' but the son 
resembled his father. He was 


A clabber-headed bastard with snot in his nose 
And big red wrists hanging out of his clothes 
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And a whicker when he laughed where his father had 
a beller.... (lines 17-19) 


Stanza four begins the numerous parenthetical state- 
ments that are Warren's intrusions into the narrative and 
that contain the philosophical points which he wishes to de- 
rive from the narrative. In this stanza the poet tells of his 
visit to the place where the real crime occurred, Charac- 
teristically, he does not say that he is describing his trip to 
the site of the murder; instead, the reader is to make this 
assumption and to recognize himself and the poet: "...the 
land is there, and as you top a rise, / Beyond you all the 
landscape stearmis and simmers....'"' 

After the introduction and the first digression, Warren 
develops his characters further, emphasizing the materialism 
of the Potts family. Big Billie, being "sharp at swap and 
trade, '' builds an inn, thrives on his piofits, and adds to his 
wealth by bossing a gang of thieves who rob his guests after 
they leave the inn. Once when a runner does not come, Lit- 
tle Billie is told to take the message to the robber Amos, 
who, Big Billie says, is ''one you kin trust/...And hit looks 
like they's mighty few. '' This ironical description of a code 
of honor among thieves is followed by Little Billie's de- 
cision to do the robbing himself: ''He always was a good boy 
to his darling Mammy." 

In this part of the narrative Warren inserts several 
digressions which begin to develop the meaning. The first 
concerns the great distance of the past and the difficulty of 
the poet's re-creating the Pottses' life and ''massive pas- 
sion": ''Their lips move but you do not hear the words," 
Here also begins the poem's central theme of the wanderer 
and the dominant image of the water. The poet does not hear 
the heart that ''Heaves like a fish in the ribs' dark basket 
borne/ West from the great water's depth whence it was 
torn,'' The next digression continues the statement about 
the poet's difficulty, but there is the added suggestion that 
in these characters can be read the history of man: 


And heedless, their hairy faces fixed 

Beyond your call or question now, they move 
Under the infatuate weight of their wisdom, 
Precious but for the preciousness of their burden, 
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Sainted and sad and sage as the hairy ass, who bear 
History like bound faggots, with stiff knees.... 
(lines 91-96) 


Then a parenthetical lyric tells the reader to think of him- 
self riding "away from goodbye, goodbye,/ And toward 
hello, toward Time's unwinking eye....'' And when Warren 
asks, ''Which are you? What?" the reader is becoming Lit- 
tle Billie Potts, and the theme of the poem is a problem of 
identity. 

At this point the narrative resumes, and Little Billie 
under the guise of friendship attempts to kill and roba 
stranger but is himself shot by the man who 'must have had 
eyes in the side of his head....'' His Mammy "'cried/ To 
see the place where the gore-blood dried...,'' but his Pappy 
feared the consequences: 


a you can't say how sich bizness ends 

And a man ain't sure he kin trust his neighbors, 
For thar's a mortal spite fer him sweats and labors 
Even here between the rivers.” (lines 193-196) 


Unsuccessful in his first attempt at crime, Little Billie 
leaves for the West. He is gone for "nigh ten long year" 
without ever writing a letter home, 

Little Billie's departure leads to another parentheti- 
cal section which furthers the development of the theme, 
and the use of the second-person pronoun indicates once a- 
gain that the poet is pointing his finger at the reader, He 
tells us that always there are a new country and place, a 
new name and face. A passage based on the Narcissus sym- 
bol injects again the problem of identity. One who leans with 
the "implacable thirst of self'' drinks "not of the stream" 
but of his "deep identity. '' In this passage Warren suggests 
not only the universal need of the individual to define him- 
self, but also by naming American rivers and quoting ''Roll, 
Missouri, Roll, '' he begins to imply that this particular prob- 
lem of identity is especially an American one and that it is 
in some sense connected withthe greatand general migration 
from east to west. 

Little Billie, we are to believe, is every American 
cut off from the land or place of origin, from stability, and 
from — a frequent theme in Warren's works — original 
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innocence, Time in this passage is "only and always be- 
ginnings'' — of guilt. It is also redemption, which seems to 
be in Warren's opinion a worse condition than original in- 
nocence, Time is given many titles to prove that it is evil 
change and loss: ''new place," "no-place,'" "new name," 
"new face,'"' "no-name," 'no-face"': 


For Time is motion 
For Time is innocence 
For Time is West, (lines 251-253) 


If Little Billie leaves for the West because of guilt, how is 
time innocence? What Warren suggests here, I think, is that 
time is evil but that it is really in motion and in search of 
innocence. Time is West implies that all man's civilized 
motion, his expansion to all western frontiers, his search, 
in other words, his concept of change and progress, are evil. 
The only innocent qualities are the beginning in some mystic 
moment before original sin and the compelling search for 
such a state once again, 

One who seeks his image or identity inthe Narcissistic 
pond is searching for his lost innocence in the still waters 
of lost traditions and childhood, One who follows the rolling 
Missouri is guilty and is fleeing from guilt and, fleeing, be- 
comes more guilty. In this poem, time is always motion 
and therefore always bad. For stable time that is innocent, 
one would have to turn to the life of Little Billie before he 
left his home, and this period is not described by Warren in 
terms of time. In the short story "Blackberry Winter, '"' how- 
ever, a young and uncorrupted hero lives in a stable time 
that is good. There time 


is not a movement, a flowing, a wind then, but is, 
rather, a kind of climate in which things are, and 
when a thing happens it begins to live and keeps on 
living and stands solid in Time like the tree that you 
can walk around, And if there is a movement, the 
movement is not Time itself, any more than a breeze 
is climate, and all the breeze does is to shake a lit- 
tle the leaves on the tree which is alive and solid. 3 


When the narrative begins again after the digression 
on time, Little Billie is attempting to come home, literally 
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to his parents in Kentucky, symbolically to tradition, sta- 
bility, lost innocence, and time that is not in motion, Re- 
turning, he has ''a look in his eyes like he owned the earth, " 
and when a friend tells him of his parents' bad luck during 
his absence and that '''maybe now you kin bring hit back, '"' 
Little Billie laughs and says, "'Ain't nuthen wrong with my 
luck, '' But this statement ironically foreshadows his tragic 
end, because his luck, like that of all humanity, is original 
sin and guilt, Little Billie's plans to tease his parents by 
not revealing his identity to them set in motion the forces of 
tragedy. 

Symbols of the evil of motion of time and of the loss 
of identity in all our lives fill the next digression, and in the 
first stanza Warren repeats "And would not stop" seven 
times for emphasis. Hints of the fear and futility of the 
modern individual are revealed in the sounds that will not 
stop: the kildee's cry; a clock in "the furnished room," a 
possible reference to O. Henry's short story ''The Furnished 
Room"; and £]-train; ''the sound of breathing in the next 
room"; and a waitress and a valet who repeat, "''Will that be 
all, sir, will that be all?''' There is a richness of literary 
allusion here, The breathing suggests Allen Tate's ''The 
Wolves": ''There are wolves in the next room waiting/ With 
heads bent low, thrust out, breathing/ As nothing in the 
dark....'' Even Tate's theme is appropriate to Warren's 
poem. Richmond C. Beatty has equated the wolves to 'what- 
ever we think of in our personal or racial history which 
makes happiness or even contentment in life unrealizable. 4 
And the monotone of the waitress and the butler resembles 
the bartender's "HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME" in Eliot's 
The Waste Land. 

Modern man's loss of identity is further illustrated 
by the next stanza, in which you discover (to adopt Warren's 
personal pronoun) that in spite of luck and good business, 
love, respect, cunning, and health ''something was missing 
from the picture, '' and you exclaim, "'Why, I'm not in it at 
all.''"' You and Little Billie Potts have lost your identities. 
Though it is "a long way back,'' it is, "nevertheless, abso- 
lutely essential to make the effort....'' So, you and Little 
Billie come home, 

Little Billie teases his parents, who do not know their 


son: 
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And he jingled his pockets and he tcok his sop 
And patted his belly which was full nigh to pop 
And wiped the buttermilk out of his beard 

And took his belch.... (lines 340-343) 


Then he asks for a fresh drink of water, Following the hint 
of Mammy, Big Billie takes his son to the spring. Here the 
son's search for his original innocence, further back even 
than original sin, is symbolized by his kneeling at the very 
source of the origin of life, his mother's womb. '''Just help 
yourself,' Big Billie said;/ Then set the hatchet in his head," 

This is homecoming, Warren's version of the re- 
discovery of innocence. 

Support for this interpretation of the symbolism im- 
mediately follows in the next digression: 


But perhaps what you lost was lost in the pool long ago 

When childlike you lost it and then in your innocence 
rose to go 

After kneeling, as now, with your thirst beneath the 
leaves.... (lines 378-380) 


Even issuing from the womb involves the loss of innocence. 
The word innocence in the second line above seems to refer 
to the early period when time is stable, and also, ironically, 
it seems to be original sin and only comparative innocence, 
Something to which one must return, perhaps a Platonic or 
mystic ideal pre-existence and perhaps complete innocence, 
awaits the return of the wandering, guilty soul: ''And years 
it lies here and dreams in the depth and grieves,/ More 
faithful than mother or father in the light or dark of the 
leaves,'' At the end of this section of the poem "you'' come 
back "And kneel in the untutored night as to demand/ What 
gift — oh, father, father — from that dissevering hand?" 
Here Warren suggests literally the decapitation of Billie 
Potts by his own father; figuratively, he refers to the cutting 
of the umbilical cord and the severing of the soul from its 
original innocence, 

The last section of the narrative is a powerful de- 
scription of Mammy and Pappy Potts' discovery of the dread- 
fulness of their crime. As they dig up the body of the son 
they have murdered, Big Billie asks his name three times, 
and Mammy declares that the man has no identity: 
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But the old man croaked: ''Tell me his name," 
"Oh, he ain't got none and hit's all the same, 
But Billie had one, and he wuz little 
And offen his chin I would wipe the spittle 
And wiped the drool and kissed him thar 
And counted his toes and kissed him whar 
The little black mark wuz under his tit, 
Shaped lak a clover under his left tit, 
With a shape fer luck and I'd kiss hit— 
(lines 456-464) 


They open the shirt and find the birthmark: "It was shaped 
for luck, '' But the markis original sin and it proves identity. 
Symbolic return to the place of birth and origin is the 
motif of the first part of the last digression and the last por- 
tion of the poem. In nature, the bee, the eel ("Navigator 
without star''), and the goose return, but the most effective 
symbol is the salmon, for it must fight against the symbolic 
water and motion and go back to the place where it was 
hatched, And here Warren links reader and symbol: 


The salmon heaves at the fall, and wanderer, you 

Heave at the great fall of Time, and gorgeous, gleam 

In the powerful arc, and anger and outrage like dew, 

In your plunge, fling, and plunge to the thunderous 
stream: 

Back to the silence, back to the pool, back 

To the high pool, motionless, and the unmurmuring 
dream. (lines 479-484) 


The high pool is the embryonic state before knowledge, the 
state of innocence. Time and again Warren writes, "And 
you, wanderer, back,'' We must return through water and 
time, in motion and evil, "that limitless and devouring 
fluidity. '' Home is ''The itch and humble promise." ''The 
beginning is death'' because the beginning is original sin and 
the awareness of evil, It is Little Billie Potts' birth and his 
first crime and his leaving home. ''The end may be defini- 
tion, '' and in this sentence lies the single hope, the cause for 
the great longing and striving to return, And the poem ends 
with the same struggle for a faint hope: 
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And you, wanderer, back, 

After the striving and the wind's word, 

To kneel 

Here in the evening empty of wind or bird, 
To kneel in the sacramental silence of evening 
At the feet of the old man 

Who is evil and ignorant and old, 

To kneel 

With the little black mark under your heart, 
Which is your name, 

Which is shaped for luck, 

Which is your luck. (lines 503-514) 


Even after the poem is interpreted, several critical 
problems remain, One of the most fundamental is the blend- 
ing of Warren's philosophy with the subject matter that in- 
spires and supposedly embodies it. ''The Ballad of Billie 
Potts'"' is really a metaphysical poem, It is, in the first 
place, because it is a philosophical and psychological poem. 
It is also metaphysical poetically because here Warren, like 
many modern poets, follows the revolt against the conven- 
tional just as did the seventeenth-century metaphysical poets. 
The irregular meter and structure and the unconventional 
language are more like the poems of John Donne than like the 
folk or literary ballad. Dr. Johnson's description of meta- 
physical poetry as ''The most heterogeneous ideas... yoked 
by violence together'' applies to Warren's attempting to fuse 
his philosophy and a story about a backwoods criminal into a 
ballad. Poets like Donne sometimes succeed in finding a 
real similarity where we least expect it. In the worst poems 
of this sort, however, the yoking is attempted, but a com- 
plete fusion of the dissimilar materials never occurs, 

One could hardly ask for more heterogeneity than is 
found in "The Ballad of Billie Potts.'' The philosophical 
meaning is not easily derived from the murder of Little 
Billie, who does not make a good Everyman; he especially 
does not make a good subject to illustrate the problems of a 
traditionless modern, The crime is too drastic, Original 
sin, which is theological, not criminal, may seem to be tri- 
vial. The force that sets man and time in motion and takes 
him from his tradition is not an attempted robbery. The 
modern Prufrock may return to parents who also ladle out 
their lives in coffee spoons. Man may face spiritual death at 





satin. 
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the place of conception, but he has difficulty when he tries 
to get this interpretationfrom Little Billie's having a hatchet 
set in his head. Warren may arouse pathos and the reader's 
sympathy within the narrative, but he does not succeed in 
making valid a philosophical analogy between the modern 
reader and this "nest of Kentucky rattlesnakes, '' as John 
Crowe Ransom has called them.> Billie Potts remains a 
type, a Wild Western bad man about whom there is woven a 
sophisticated concept. 

A second and even more serious critical problem 
concerns the blend in the form of the poem and the nature of 
the subject matter. If there were a proper blend, Warren 
would be able to fuse the meaning into the narrative itself, 
instead of inserting philosophical lyric poems in parenthe- 
ses, a mechanical device that in itself is sufficient to prove 
the failure. No matter how poetic, one ballad cannot contain 
a folk story and a philosophical treatise. Warren has failed 
to fuse his historical narrative and his subjective, intel- 
lectual principle. 

The peculiar blend of metaphysical poetry and a semi- 
ballad form is such an impossible feat that perhaps no poet 
could attain complete success. In Warren's last long poem, 
Brother to Dragons, he stated that once he intended to give 
this later work the form of a ballad, 


but the form 
Was not adequate: the facile imitation 
Of a folk simplicity would never serve, 
For the beauty of such simplicity is only 
That the action is always and perfectly self-contained, 
And is an image that comes as its own perfect ex- 
planation 
In shock or sweetness to the innocent heart, 6 


This statement is so entirely applicable to ''The Ballad of 
Billie Potts'' that one wishes to assume that here is an im- 
plied self-criticism, that Warren has realized his failure to 
blend all the elements in his earlier long poem. 

Despite its weaknesses, ''The Ballad of Billie Potts" 
still succeeds eminently in some respects. The story itself, 
a primary interest in any ballad, has situation, characters, 
humor, and pathos that have a powerful aesthetic effect on 
readers of varying degrees of appreciation. Some of the 
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philosophical lyrics have great intensity, depth, and power- 
ful language. The poem embodies not only the vigor of the 
Old Southwest and many of the tenets of the Nashville agrarians 
but also Warren's deepest views on the nature of man and the 
problem of evil. If "the thinker in him seems not to sub- 
merge himself in the artist,'' as Eric Bentley has said, 
"Warren is a faulty writer; but he is worth a dozen petty - 
perfectionists.'"'’ He is still developing, and it may be that 
"The Ballad of Billie Potts,'' one of America's great nar- 
rative poems, points toward even more significant achieve - 
ments, 


1a good brief treatment in a general article is that in John L. Stewart, 
"The Achievement of Robert Penn Warren, '' The South Atlantte Quarterly, XLVII 
(October, 1948), 570-574, 

2Robert Penn Warren, "The Ballad of Billie Potts, '' American Poetry and 
Prose, ed. Norman Foerster (Boston, 1947), p. 1519. 

3Robert Penn Warren, "Blackberry Winter,'' The Circus tn the Atttc and 
Other Stories (New York, 1947), pp. 63-64, 

4Richmond C. Beatty, "Allen Tate as Man of Letters," The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XLVII (April, 1948), 232. 

5John Crowe Ransom, "The Inklings of 'Original Sin,'" The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, XXVII (May 20, 1944), 11. 

6Robert Penn Warren, Brother to Dragona (New York, 1953), p. 43. 

TEric Bentley, 'The Meaning of Robert Penn Warren's Novels," The Ken- 
yon Review, X (Summer, 1948), 423-424, 








DEWEY W. GRANTHAM, JR. 
Goebel, Gonzales, Carmack: 


Three Violent Scenes 
In Southern Politics 


Scene I 


[ n January, 1900, Frankfort, Kentucky, wavered on 
the edge of violence. The city had recently become 
the center of a stormy political contest over the governor- 
ship of the state. It was tense with excitement and expecta- 
tion; the air was filled with reports of political moves and 
countermoves, blown everywhere by the shifting winds of 
rumor. The governor was flanked by the state militia, the 
members of the General Assembly were armed, and the bars 
and beer parlors were crowded with angry men, Then, on 
January 30, it happened, 

As William Goebel, leader of the liberal Democrats 
in Kentucky, and two of his political supporters approached 
the capitol that cold morning, the sharp report of a rifle rang 
out from a nearby building. Goebel uttered a quick, involun- 
tary cry of pain and made a futile attempt to draw his own 
revolver as he sank to the pavement, with a bullet through 
his chest. Rapidly several other shots were fired by the 
concealed assailant but they struck the brick sidewalk without 
taking effect. The wounded man was taken to a hotel in the 
vicinity and given medical aid. Five days later he died and 
the news sped throughout Kentucky: ''They killed Goebel," 
For along moment the state moved perilously close tocivil war, 

The train of events that led to William Goebel's as- 
sassination on the capitol grounds at Frankfort was long and 
complicated, but three developments were particularly im- 
portant in the formation of the political milieu in which the 
crime took place. For one thing, Kentucky's political affairs 
had beendominated for many years by powerful corporations, 
most notably the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company. 
Inevitably this condition provoked political rebellion and de- 
mands for reform, A second key to an understanding of 
Kentucky politics in 1900 is to be found in the agrarian un- 
rest and radicalism of the 1890's. The Populist program 
and the emergence of William Jennings Bryan precipitated a 
sharp cleavage in the Democratic party in the state. Although 
Bryan lost the election of 1896, his reform proposals and his 
leadership enlisted the support of many Kentuckians during 
the following years. 

A third significant factor in the Kentucky situation 
was the rise of a powerful reform leader within the state, 
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This man was William Goebel, probably the most controver- 
sial figure in modern Kentucky history, The son of German- 
born parents of modest means, Goebel was a taciturn and 
determined lawyer from north Kentucky who had served in 
the state senate for a dozen years, He emerged rapidly after 
1896 as the strongest Bryan Democrat in Kentucky and the 
leader of the reform forces in the legislature. He demon- 
strated his power in 1898 by securing the passage of a new 
election law which his opponents claimed would give him and 
his friends a determining voice in the outcome of state elec- 
tions. Although he was strongly opposed by conserv ive 
Democrats and business interests, Goebel conducted such a 
skillful campaign at the state convention in 1899 that he won 
the Democratic nomination for governor. 

The campaign that followed was one of the bitterest 
in the annals of Kentucky politics. Goebel made a vigorous 
appeal to the voters; he advocated numerous reforms and 
scathingly criticized the domination of state politics by cor- 
porations like the L. & N, Railroad. So hostile were some 
anti-Goebel Democrats to their party's nominee that they put 
forward a candidate of their own — a "'solid-gold, freedom- 
loving, honest election'' man, The Republican candidate, 
William S. Taylor, was the beneficiary of the division in the 
Democratic party, and of powerful business support. He 
was narrowly elected, receiving some 2,400 more votes 
than Goebel, out of a total of about 400, 000 votes cast, 

Goebel leaders immediately charged fraud. But the 
state election commission, created by the Goebel Election 
Law, authenticated the Republican victory, and Taylor was 
inaugurated on December 12, 1899. Goebel and his friends 
refused to give up, however, and early in 1900 took their 
case to the Democratic-controlled legislature, arguing that 
the election had been corrupted by the railroads and other 
corporations, It soon became apparent that the Democratic 
majority in the General Assembly was going to unseat the 
Republican administration, By this time the atmosphere in 
Frankfort was indescribably tense. The town was full of the 
partisans of both sides. More than a thousand mountaineers, 
apparently given free transportation by the L. & N., and 
well armed with 'moonshine" and "squirrel guns, '' poured 
into Frankfort determined to prevent the Goebelites from 
"stealing'' the governorship. Rumors had long been circu- 
lated to the effect that the Democratic leader would never 
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live to be inaugurated, even if he won the disputed election. 
On the eve of the legislature's decision Goebel was shot. 

While Goebel lay fighting for his life in a stuffy room 
in the Capitol Hotel, the Democratic members of the legis- 
lature, barred fromthe capitol by Governor Taylor's orders, 
met in the same hotel and declared Goebel the legally- 
elected governor of Kentucky. On the day after he was shot, 
the stricken leader was propped up in his bed and sworn in 
as governor. Meanwhile Taylor, having adjourned the legis- 
lature and directed it to meet in a Republican stronghold in 
eastern Kentucky, had intrenched himself in the governor's 
offices behind the bayonets of the state militia. On February 3 
Goebel died. An hour later the Democratic lieutenant gov- 
ernor, J. C. W. Beckham, was sworn in as his successor. 
Kentucky still had two governors, and men all over the state 
were urging a resort to pistols and rifles. 

Somehow the threat of civil war passed. The politi- 
cal deadlock was ultimately broken by the courts in favor of 
the Democrats. With the martyred Goebel as their symbol, 
the vengeful Democrats soon passed a stringent railroad 
control law, but it proved to be far more difficult to enforce 
than it had been to enact, The Goebelites also pressed the 
search for their leader's assassin. He was never identified, 
although three men, including the Republican secretary of 
state, Caleb Powers, were tried and convicted for the crime. 

William Goebel's assassination becamea cause celebre 
in Kentucky politics. It sharpened the bifactionalism in the 
state's Democratic party but, at the same time, by promoting 
an extravagant personal politics, tended to gloss over the 
more fundamental economic and social cleavages which had 
helped make possible Goebel's rise, 


Scene II 


A few minutes before 2 o'clock on January 15, 1903, 
the lieutenant governor of South Carolina, James H. Tillman, 
met his bitter enemy, Narciso G. Gonzales, at the corner of 
Main street and Gervais in Columbia. Tillman, the nephew 
of the famous ''Pitchfork Ben" Tillman, had just left the state 
capitol after presiding over a session of the senate, Gonza- 
les, brilliant editor of the Columbia Stateand critic of Till- 
manism, was walking home for lunch, following his usual 
route through the city. 
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When Tillman saw Gonzales, he drew a pistol and 
shot the editor in the chest. As Gonzales staggered back 
against a transfer station, Tillman coolly wiped his gun on 
his coat sleeve and raised the weapon a second time. At this 
the wounded man, who was unarmed, cried out: Shoot again, 
you coward, '' Tillmanthen lowered his revolver, and several 
passers-by rushed up to assist Gonzales, Within a few 
minutes great excitement prevailed in the city, as the word 
was passed along the streets that "Jim Tillman had shot 
N. G, Gonzales.'' Four days later Gonzales died, 

James H, Tillman was the son of Benjamin R. Till- 
man's brother, George D, Tillman, Jim Tillman, as he was 
called, was a man of striking appearance, a reckless but 
affable braggart, clever and ambitious, eager to follow in his 
uncle's footsteps. Ben Tillman said that he had "as many 
brains as any Tillmanlever knew." But Ben's biographer 
notes that he was ''a free spender of his own and other peo- 
ple's money, a gambler, a drinker, a rascal who some- 
times tried to wear the cloak of righteousness.'' Despite 
his erratic conduct, Jim moved steadily up the ladder of 
South Carolina politics, in part because of his uncle's power 
and prestige, in part because his demagoguery appealed to 
upstate textile workers and other dispossessed South Caroli- 
nians, By 1902 he was ready to try for the governorship. 

Meanwhile, Jim Tillman's politics came under strong 
attack from Narciso G. Gonzales in the Columbia State. 
Gonzales, the son of a Cuban patriot who married into a 
prominent South Carolina family and served bravely in the 
Confederate Army, had launched the Stateas an anti-Tillman 
journal in the wake of the Tillman revolution of 1890. A man 
of firm integrity and high ideals, N. G. Gonzales had early 
recognized the dangers inherent in Tillmanism and the pos- 
sibilities it held for demagoguery and reaction. In Jim 
Tillman's career he saw his worst fears being realized. 
Always bold and outspoken, he determined to expose the 
younger Tillman for what he was and to save his state from 
this species of Tillmanism. 

Gonzales' harshest criticism of Jim Tillman came in 
the Democratic campaign of 1902, in which Tillman was a 
candidate for governor, but the enmity between the two men 
went back many years, As early as 1890, young Tillman had 
accused the ''wily Spaniard" of falsely reporting some of his 
uncle's speeches; soon afterward Gonzales had remarked that 
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Jim Tillman was "unfit for association with gentlemen.'' He 
ignored the hotheaded Tillman's challenge toa duel. Dur- 
ing the campaign of 1902, Gonzales attacked Tillman in edi- 
torial after editorial, calling him a "proven liar, defaulter, 
gambler and drunkard,''a "blackguard, ''a ''criminal candi- 
date,'' a "disgrace to his uncle, a double disgrace to his 
father.'' As Francis Butler Simkins says, 'Jim Tillman 
was disgraced before the people and defeated in his candi- 
dacy for governor.'' Jim never forgot this humiliation. ''But 
for the brutal, false and malicious newspaper attacks headed 
by N. G. Gonzales,'' he declared, "I believe I would have 
been elected, "' 

Four months afterthe electionGonzales was assassi- 
nated, Despite the indignation expressed in the state and 
throughout the country, Tillman was acquitted after a trial 
in which he made a farcical plea of self-defense. ''This is 
as gross a miscarriage of justice as has ever been wit- 
nessed in any part of the Union,'' declared the New York 
Evening Post. Yet many South Carolinians felt that the 
shooting was justified. As John Temple Graves put it in the 
Atlanta News, ''the better man had hounded the worser toa 
point that justified the worser in this act, '' 

The Baltimore American described Gonzales' mur- 
der as ''the natural corollary of the rise of the Tillmans to 
power and influence in South Carolina.,'' There was an im- 
plication in this evaluation that did an injustice to the con- 
structive side of Benjamin R. Tillman's work in South 
Carolina, but the American's statement was not without a 
certain validity, For in arousing the common white man to 
a realization of his potential importance in the state's poli- 
tics, Ben Tillman opened the door to irresponsible men like 
his nephew who would cater to the worst passions and preju- 
duces of the people in order to further their own political 
ambitions. 

The political impact of the murder in South Carolina 
was similar to that of the Goebel assassination in Kentucky. 
It exacerbated the friction between the major political fac- 
tions in the state, while diverting attention from more funda- 
mental economic and social questions. There was plenty 
of passion and considerable vigor in South Carolina politics, 
but the passion and vigor were too often absorbed in politi- 
cal feuds and personal politics. 
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Scene III 


On the afternoon of November 9, 1908, Edward Ward 
Carmack, the crusading editor of the Nashville Tennessean, 
was walking north on Seventh Avenue in Nashville, Tennessee, 
Ahead of him and to his right, up the hill a few hundred 
yards, loomed the state capitol. It was shortly after 4 o'clock, 
and Carmack was on the way to his boarding house, having 
just left the offices of his newspaper. In frcnt of the Polk 
Flats he paused to exchange greetings with a friend, Mrs. 
Charles H. Eastman. According to Mrs, Eastman's later 
testimony, the voice of Colonel Duncan Brown Cooper sud- 
denly interrupted them: "'Now we've got you all right, sir; 
we've got the drop on you, "' 

At the sound of Cooper's voice, Carmack sprang clear 
of Mrs, Eastman and drew his pistol, wounding Colonel 
Cooper's son, Robin, in the shoulder, Robin Cooper, mean- 
while, fired three bullets into Carmack's body, and the editor 
sank into the gutter, fatally wounded, The elder Cooper, 
whose right hand was crippled, had not participated in the 
exchange of shots. A curious crowd quickly gathered at the 
scene, and the word flashed over Nashville that the Cocpers 
had killed ''Ned'' Carmack, 

Carmack's death was the sequel toa bitter political 
contest in 1908, A fiery orator, prohibitionist, and oppc<nent 
of corporations, Carmack had sought unsuccessfully to win 
the Democratic nomination for governor in that campaign. 
He had lost to Governor Malcolm R. Patterson, a confident 
and courageous politician who opposed state-wide prohibition 
and advocated a conservative approach to the question of 
corporation controls, 

After serving as editor of several Tennessee news- 
papers, Edward W. Carmack had won a contested election 
to Congress in 1897, He was re-elected in ]898 and sent to 
the Senate two years later; in the upper house he made a 
name for himselfas a staunchanti-imperialist and as a critic 
of President Roosevelt. A growing schism in the Demo- 
cratic party cf Tennessee was a factor in Carmack's defeat 
for re-election in 1906, Aside from personalities, the mcst 
important issue in the division among Tennessee Democrats 
was prohibition, which dominated state politics by 1908. 

As the champion of prohibition, Carmackaggressively 
attacked Governor Patterson in the campaign of 1908, assert- 
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ing that the Patterson ''machine" was the tool of the liquor 
interests and the corporations, and that it opposed the direct 
primary as a means of nominating state officials. Carmack 
and Patterson engaged ina series of joint debates in various 
parts of Tennessee. So violent were some of these discus- 
sions that the two men almost came to blows, and on several 
occasions a general melee broke out in their audiences. 
Patterson, who controlled the party machinery, defeated 
Carmack in a close race, but prohibitionists took heart a 
few weeks later when they won a majority of the legislative 
seats, 

After his defeat, Carmack became editor of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean; he pledged himself to bring state-wide 
prohibition and other reforms to the state. He continued to 
denounce the Patterson ''machine'' andmany of the Governor's 
friends, including Colonel Duncan B. Cooper. A Confederate 
veteran and erstwhile friend of Carmack, the Colonel was at 
this time a lobbyist for the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road and an influential behind-the-scene figure in Tennessee 
politics. During the campaign Carmack had referred to 
Cooper as ''a little bald headed angel of hell, '' and in the fall 
of 1908 he criticized him sharply for his connection with the 
Patterson faction, On the day of his death the editor penned 
a particularly caustic editorial ''To Major Duncan Brown 
Cooper, the great diplomat of the political zweibund. '' Cooper 
had already warned Carmack to keep his name out of the 
Tennessean; he now determined to have a full measure of 
revenge. 

Following Carmack's death, the Coopers were tried 
and convicted of second degree murder; each man received 
a sentence of twenty years' imprisonment. Upon appeal to 
the state supreme court, the case of Robin Cooper was re- 
manded to the lower court, but a retrial was never held, 
Colonel Cooper's conviction was upheld but Governor Patter- 
son immediately pardoned him, observing that 'It took the 
Supreme Court 72 days to decide this case and it decided it 
wrong; it took me but 72 minutes and I decided it right."' By 
this time Tennessee was in a state of bitter political turmoil. 

Meanwhile, Edward W. Carmack had become a martyr 
to ''the holy cause of prohibition. '' Many Tennessee prohi- 
bitionists agreed with the man who declared that Carmack's 
blood would be ''the seed from which thousands of Carmacks 
will arise and snatch the flag of Democracy from the beer 
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keg and bear it in triumph to our capital festooned in the 
white ribbon of their mothers.'' This was a prophetic state- 
ment, for early in 1909 the Tennessee legislature enacted a 
state-wide prohibition bill over Governor Patterson's veto. 

From this time untilthe election of 1910, the cleavage 
in the ranks of Tennessee Democrats widened rapidly. In 
the spring of 1910, the anti-Patterson Democrats launched 
an independent movement and refused to participate in the 
state convention that renominated Patterson. Ultimately, 
many of the Independents fused with the Republicans ona re- 
form platform stressing prohibition, and elected the Repub- 
lican gubernatorial candidate, Ben W. Hooper. The Solid 
South had been cracked for.the first time in many years, and 
Tennessee had its first Republican governor since the early 
1880's. Carmack's murder was a dramatic factor in a long 
chain of events leading up to the political revolution of 1910 
and important developments that came in later years. 


Epilogue 


In death the three victims in these violent scenes 
achieved martyrdom and a certain triumph. Monuments 
were erected to their memory, and they were immortalized 
as shining knights who fought the good fight against the evils 
of politics. Their enemies fell on evil days. In Kentucky 
Governor William S. Taylor was forced to flee the state, 
Secretary of State Caleb Powers was tried four times for 
Goebel's murder, and Republicans were long associated in 
the public mind with the crime. In South Carolina many peo- 
ple always blamed Tillmanism for Narciso G. Gonzales' 
death, and as Francis B, Simkins says, ''The ghost of the 
dead man pursued Jim Tillman the rest of his unhappy days, "' 
In Tennessee prohibition was adopted and the Patterson fac- 
tion was driven from power. Governor Patterson had to re- 
tire from politics, in part, according to a story that still 
circulates in Tennessee today, because Carmack men cleverly 
took advantage of his personal weaknesses and maneuvered 
him into a compromising position by way of alcoholand women 
of ill repute. Colonel Cooper died and his son was mysteri- 
ously beaten and killed about a decade after he shot Carmack. 

Carmack, Gonzales, and Goebel were ina sense their 
own assassins, They were all aggressive, unrelenting, cru- 
sading men and, in the case of Goebel, particularly, had a 
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violent background, The Kentuckian was a master of virtu- 
perative and biting speech, a man of remorseless determi- 
nation who had killed an enemy ina gun fight in 1895. Gon- 
zales had no such record, but he was sometimes overbear- 
ing and self-righteous, almost fanatical, in controversies 
with his opponents, Carmack was a practitioner of impetuous 
journalism, a man of caustic wit, unexcelled in sarcastic 
rejoinder. His bitter and personal journalism led him into 
many controversies, one of which resulted in an abortive duel. 

Contemporary observers, especially those outside of 
the South, placed these political crimes in the broader pat- 
tern of violence that had long characterized the region below 
the Potomac. An individual in the South, wrote Walter Hines 
Page in 1903, "assumes that he and not the organized com- 
munity is dominant, '' This assumption of personal sovereignty 
was especially evident when a matter of ''personal honor'"' 
was involved, ''Exceptin rare cases, '' asserted the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, ''the killing of one white man by an- 
other is the safest crime that can be committed in South 
Carolina, '' This was a harshjudgment but it had a solid core 
of reality. 

The rise of the common white man toa place of in- 
fluence in southern politics and the important role that per- 
sonalities played in southern political affairs probably con- 
tributed to the frequent resort to violencein that region, Un- 
der the spell of the emotional oratory of numerous demagogues. 
who appealed to their worst passions, many Southerners 
found it all too easy to match violent words with violent 
deeds. Certainly there were many instances of assault and 
murder growing out of political controversies. The South 
was not the only section of the country in which human life 
was often held cheap but, as one newspaper noted, ‘in the 
South the feuds of politicians easily pass into a homicidal 
mood not so commonly encountered elsewhere, "' 

















ALLEN CABANISS 


The Woes Of Dhuoda 
or 


France’s First Woman of Letters 


oor lonely Dhuoda was married to one of the most 

glamorous men of her time, yet ''when I think of my- 
self, '' she wrote, "I grieve. '' One afternoon, late in the year 
841, November 30 to be exact, Lady Dhuoda was in an un- 
usually pensive mood, If she was like many of us, she was 
influenced by the melancholy season, for, according to the 
church's reckoning, it was not only the solemnity of Saint 
Andrew, but also the first week of Advent, the ecclesiastical 
New Year. And if, as was likely, she had attended Divine 
Service inthe violet-clad cathedral of Uzes, she had assisted 
at an Office of the series called ''Aspiciens a longe. '' Advent 
is a peculiarly impressive period preceding Christmas, It 
embodies in its ritual a commemoration of the Babylonian 
exile and of the wilderness-preaching of Saint John Baptist, 
heralding not merely the first Advent of the Lord but as well 
His dreadful Second Coming in majestyto judge the quick and 
dead. Dhuoda, as an exceedingly devout worshipper, no 
doubt felt the impact of the religious observance tothe fullest, 
but for her there was a much more personal reminder of the 
passage of time: just the day before (November 29) her elder 
son, William, had passed his fifteenth birthday, a serious 
age in the ninth-century Western empire. 

Young William was not with his mother on that im- 
portant occasion. He was far to the northat the court of King 
Charles the Bald at Aix-la-Chapelle as guaranty for the 
loyalty of his father, Dhuoda's husband, But Dhuoda was not 
only separated from her firstborn; her husband, too, was a- 
way to the westin Aquitaine struggling to maintain possession 
of his rights as a margrave of Gothia. Her father, the wealthy 
seigneur Dadila of nearby Nimes, and her mother were prob- 
ably long since dead. Most touching of all her privations was 
the parting from her tiny son born eight months earlier 
(March 22, 841). By order of her husband, Bishop Elefantus 
of Uzes had hurriedly spirited the baby to Aquitaine before 
he was baptized. Thus, although we know that the infant was 
ultimately christened Bernard after his father, Dhuoda never 
knew her child's name. Should we wonder that she felt the 
weight of all her sadness onthat Wednesday afternoon of 841? 
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She needed to talk with someone whom she loved and who 
loved her, but that was not possible. The alternative was to 
write. So she wrote for the ensuing fourteen months, finally 
putting aside her well-worn pen on the feast of the Purifica- 
tion (February 2), 843, becoming thereby the first known 
woman of letters on the soil of France. 

As Dhuoda wrote, she remembered — remembered 
many of the events of her life and of the life of Frankland 
during the past score of years. Although her work is pri- 
marily didactic, it is almost the only source of knowledge 
which we now possess concerning her, Of her husband, how- 
ever, considerable information is available and we may be 
sure that what affected him also affected her. The first date 
which Dhuoda gives (in the preface of her Mamual]) is that of 
her marriage, on Summer Saint John's Day (June 24), 824, 
to Bernard, son of the esteemed Saint William of Gellone 
and second cousin and godson of Emperor Louis the Pious. 
Perhaps even then, but certainly a year later, young Ber- 
nard, aged about twenty-four years, was count of Barcelona 
and margrave of Gothia (Septimania). By virtue of his wealth, 
relationship to the emperor, and boldness, as well as by 
favor of the courage, fame, and philanthropy of his father, 
Bernard was already a darling of the court circle, Thus it 
happened that the wedding of Dhuoda and Bernard was a bril- 
liant occasion in the imperial cathedral of Aix. 

Dhuoda's birthday is unknown but the year 805 may 
be a safe approximation. Of well-to-do parents, she re- 
ceived a good education, perhaps even a remarkable educa- 
tion for a lay woman of her time. From her Manual we dis- 
cover that she had a school-book knowledge of the encyclo- 
pedist Isidore of Seville, the grammarian Donatus, the 
Church Father Saint Augustine. Of poets she seems to have 
known only Christian writers, Prudentius, Sedulius, the 
pseudo-Fortunatus, and some unidentified and undistinguished 
versifiers, It is quite strange that for a medieval student 
she had no acquaintance with Vergil. A few Greek words and 
one Saracenic expression were part of her literary baggage, 
but they indicate no real awareness of those languages. As 
was true of so many persons of her era, she was fascinated 
and intrigued by numeralogical fancies which she paraded at 
every opportunity. She may also have known something a- 
bout the didactic acrostic ''poetry'' of her ownday and earlier, 
both in Latin and in the Germanic vernaculars. Although the 
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chiseled language of Rome was no longer everyday speech, 
she wrote in Latin, a crude folk-Latin to be sure, but any- 
way not the Frankish tongue. She even made an effort to 
versify some of her thoughts, not very successfully but 
nonetheless curiously. In spite of lax grammar, restricted 
vocabulary, and uncertainty of noun-forms and verb-forms, 
Dhuoda was in most instances able to communicate her 
meaning. 

In one respect, that is, in familiarity with the Bible, 
Dhuoda's training had been excellent, Scriptural quotations 
came easily to her pen as undoubtedly to her lips. And the 
striking feature is that she presumably quoted from memory, 
as is apparent from occasional variations in wording and 
from occasional erroneous ascriptions of authorship of a 
passage. The books of Psalms and Wisdom were her favo- 
rites. Of the former she remarked: ''There is nothing in 
this mortal life in which we can linger more intimately than 
in the divine praises of the Psalter. No human being can by 
words or thought explain the virtues of the Psalms.... For 
in them you will find the incarnation, passion, resurrection, 
and ascension of the Word of God.... Throughout your en- 
tire life you will find in the book of Psalms alone matter for 
reading, study, and teaching; in it you will find the prophets, 
Gospels, apostolic letters, and all the volumes of divinity.... 
You will discover therein prophesied the first and second 
Advents of the Lord, as well as all His life and teachings. 
And through it, by God's grace, you will come to the very 
marrow of profoundest understanding.'' The liturgy was an- 
other part of her training, above all the Divine Office which 
she often cited in her Manual] and which she urged her son to 
practice and from which, of course, she derived her love of 
Psalmody. Shé would have agreed with Saint Benedict of 
Nursia that ''nothing is to be preferred to the Divine Office 
(opus Det)." 

The next date (after her marriage) to which Dhuoda 
referred was the birth of her son, William, November 29, 
826. He was truly the child of the fresh love of Dhuoda and 
Bernard, ''the most-desired firstborn, '' begotten and born, 
so she believed, by God's help. But by that time the woes of 
Dhuoda had begun. Affairs in the heart of the Frankish state 
were flourishing in 826 and 827, By their colorful baptisms 
at Ingelheim, the king and queen of the Danes had come with- 
in the orbit of Carolingian culture. A Greek-style organ was 
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constructed in the palace of Aix, The heir of the imperial 
title, Lothair, was married in a dazzling ceremony to Ir- 
mingard, daughter of Hugo, count of Tours. His younger 
brother, Louis, was affianced to Emma, sister of the beauti- 
ful Empress Judith. And the celebrated relics of Saints 
Peter and Marcellinus were brought ingreat pomp from Rome 
to Frankland. But in Barcelona the news was ominous, 

Young William may have been born in the Spanish 
March, but if not he and his mother Dhuoda had quickly 
joined Bernard there, Dhuoda says indeed that she accompanied 
her husband in the Marches and elsewhere, refusing to be 
separated from him, ''as is customary among some people, "' 
In 827, however, the March was invaded by Saracenic hosts 
and the city of Barcelona was invested. Bernard's time and 
energy were consumed not only in the defense but also in at- 
tempts to raise the siege and take the initiative against the 
Muslims. Emperor Louis, fearing for both his realm and 
his vassal, ordered his son, King Pippin I of Aquitaine, and 
Counts Matfred of Orleans and Hugo of Tours to proceed with 
haste to Bernard's assistance, In the rising tide of political 
intrigue these three men belonged to the anti-court party. 
On this particular occasion they proved entirely faithless 
and refused to aid the palatine favorite. The barons were 
consequently dispossessed of their lands at the council of Aix 
in February, 828, Louis thereupon sent his eldest son, co- 
Emperor Lothair, to aid the hard-pressed Bernard, Lothair, 
too, deliberately dallied, listening to the disloyal whispers 
of his brother Pippin, and halted at Lyons, one of the hot- 
beds of aristocratic dissidence, 

In the meanwhile, Count Bernard had almost miracu- 
lously succeeded inbreaking out of Barcelona without Frank- 
ish help. By the early months of 829, he had been able to 
launch an offensive and drive the Saracens from the March, 
He was now a gallant hero who had alone saved Barcelona 
and brought the war to a favorable end, favorable not merely 
to himself and his lands but for the moment favorable also 
for the prestige of the court party and especially the em- 
peror. As reward therefore, in August, 829, Louis caused 
Bernard and his family to move to the palace of Aix and con- 
ferred on him the office of chamberlain, the highest dignity 
in the realm after the emperor himself. So began a new 
phase of Dhuoda's life, 
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A troubled period it was, when smouldering ashes 
burst into flame and seething undercurrents rose to the sur- 
face. An occurrence in 829 at Uzés, near Dhuoda's home, 
was symbolic: under the very nose of Bishop Elefantus 
there was a serious outbreak of the old folk-paganism in 
which high and low, rich and poor, men and women alike 
temporarily deserted the Christian faith to offer sacrifice to 
the ancestral gods. Before long the madness had spread to 
the diocese of Bishop Bartholomew of Narbonne and the 
whole Midi was seething with unrest, Only the sturdy sanity 
and rationalism of Bishop Agobard of Lyons, in company, it 
is true, with the solemn rituals of his exorcist, Hildegisus, 
was able to quell the disturbance and prevent permanent de- 
fection, 

Evidence of something more immediately affecting 
the life of Dhuoda is vaguely implied in a poem by Walafrid 
Strabo published in 829 or 830. The young cleric, aged a- 
bout twenty years, ina series of laudatory verses addressed 
to the palace coterie, spoke thus of the charming Empress 
Judith: 


When out of your sight 

And away from your voice, 

I halt between hope and fear: 
Do you love me not, 
Or love me? 


Monk though he was and squint-eyed to boot, Walafrid here 
expressed an attitude which, adopted by others, was destined 
to trouble Frankland in general and Dhuoda inparticular dur- 
ing the ensuing decade. For if such chivalric, romantic 
emotion was a youthful churchman's reaction to the attractive 
empress, the response of a favored nobleman her own age 
or slightly older might indeed be far more passionate and 
far less Platonic. 

True or not, imagination took wing. Before much 
time had elapsed it was whispered, then said aloud, that the 
palace had become a brothel where adultery was mistress 
and an adulterer was king. One bishop (Agobard) named 
Judith as the woman in the affair, and many suspected that 
Bernard wasthe man, There was even the charge of sorcery 
and unnameable vices. In any case the gossip was twice an 
excuse for revolutionary action by Louis's three older sons 
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who arose (so it was reported) to avenge the stain on their 
father's bed and the sordid filth of the court. It would be 
going too much astray to recount at length Frankish politics 
in the 830's, but we must consider what was its effect on 
Dhuoda and what was her reaction, 

Dhuoda inevitably heard the innuendoes but she chose 
to ignore them. Perhaps she did not believe them, for in 
her Manual she repeatedly exhorted her son to respect his 
father and his emperor as well as to pray for them and for 
his father's relatives both living and dead, Nowhere in that 
work did she give the slightest intimation of the rumors al- 
though she referred several times to the troubled condition 
of the state, 

In the rebellion of 830 Bernard escaped with his life 
only by flight to Barcelona to his own lands, His brother, 
Heribert, was less fortunate: he was captured, blinded, and 
sent to prison in Italy. Their maternal cousin, Odo, count 
of Orleans, was deprived of his honors and banished from 
the realm. We do not know what happened to Dhuoda and her 
four-year-old son in these circumstances, They probably 
did not accompany Bernard. Possibly they remained in or 
near Aix under surveillance but unharmed, or they may have 
taken refuge on the estates of Dhuoda's father near Nimes. 

The revolution was short-lived. In mid-831 Count 
Bernard returned from Bakcelona and cleared himself by 
compurgation, but “~mperor Louis wisely declined to restore 
him to office as chamberlain. The count therefore did not 
remain at court, but moved southward again and offered his 
services to Louis's son, King Pippin I, This strange alliance 
between recent foes was not stranger than Bernard's apparently 
unquestioning fidelity to Pippin until the death of the latter 
in December, 838, Presumably Dhuoda and young William, 
too, took up residence south of the Loire in the March of 
Gothia. But peace did not come to Frankland, 

A minor insurrection against Louis the Pious began 
in Aquitaine in 832, but it was speedily crushed, In retalia- 
tion the emperor deprived Pippin of the title of king and be- 
stowed it on Charles, the nine-year-old son of Louis and 
Judith. 

Since Bernard had been one of Pippin's partisans he 
also was stripped of his honors and rank as count of Barce- 
lona, So serious and disabling was the blow that he, no doubt 
with his wife and son, was compelled to retire to Burgundy 
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to some of the estates left by his late father, Saint William 
of Gellone. And thus it seems that he did not participate in 
the revolt of 833 when the three sons of Louis once again 
dispossessed their father, 

During the winter of 833-834 the fraternal victors fell 
into disagreement and Pippin with Louis the German de- 
serted Lothair, Early in 834 they rescued their father, 
restored him to imperial dignity, and together with him took 
the field against Lothair. In this action we find Bernard 
again in arms as Pippin's vassal, as a result of which Louis 
the Pious graciously reinstated him as count of Barcelona 
and margrave of Gothia. But even this restoration was 
tempered by tragedy in his family, for as the retreating 
Lothair passed through Burgundy he caused to be drowned in 
the Sadne River, on the charge of witchcraft, a nun by the 
name of Gerberga, one of Bernard's sisters, 

Once more Dhuoda and her sonfollowed Bernard back 
to their old March of Gothia for a few years which seem to 
have been characterized by relative peace. The times, how- 
ever, were sad for Dhuoda. Her son was growing up and was 
gradually moving toward maturity, devoting a steadily in- 
creasing amount of time to learning the manly art and skill 
of military horsemanship. Something moreover was happen- 
ing to her husband, His heritage and early life had been 
filled with glamor: of royal lineage, son of a saint, godson 
of the emperor, reared in comfortable, if not luxurious, 
surroundings, a favorite youth of the court, hero of the wars 
in the Spanish March, palatine chamberlain, perhaps lover 
of the empress. But comparatively speaking, his ''glory 
had departed'' from him: defiled by gossip, fugitive from 
revolutionary justice, defendant at trial, removed from 
palace office, stripped of rank, refugee in Burgundy, mem- 
bers of his family subjected to persecution. His rank, to be 
sure, had been regained, but the old bright fame was tar- 
nished, And he was now middle-aged, disillusioned, per- 
haps petulant, This is at least a logical inference froma 
memorial lodged with the emperor in September, 838, bya 
group of nobles of Gothia complaining of Bernard's tyranny, 
How Dhuoda responded to her spouse under these conditions 
we do not know, but we can guess, 

In December, 838 (as we noted above), King Pippin 
of Aquitaine died anc, in defiance of the will of Louis the 
Pious, he was succeeded by his son, Pippin Il, This was 
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the blow that presaged the doom of Bernard, Ensnared be- 
tween the rival claims of Charles (the Bald) and Pippin II, 
he strove in vain to reconcile them, Fortunately Charles 
was still too young to press his advantage and his aging fa- 
ther, Emperor Louis, was much too troubled with other 


crises — the "heretical pravity"' of Amalarius and Gotts- 
chalk, the apostasy of Deacon Bodo, the Russian envoys at 
Ingelheim, the ominous vision of an English priest — to 


give persistent attention to the struggle. Consequently Ber- 
nard and his family had a brief interval of illusory truce be- 
fore the denouement of their tragedy. 

That came soon enough with the death of Louis the 
Pious, On Sunday, June 20, 840, the lord of the Carolingian 
state lay dead in the arms of his illegitimate half-brother, 
Archbishop Drogo, alone faithful to the end. Cautious, 
"pious, '' and humorless as he was, he had been a moderat- 
ing, restraining influence on the realm, but now it was im- 
mediately rentasunder by his three heirs andtheir respective 
partisans. The moment Bernard heard of his emperor's 
death he must have known that his own fate was at stake, if 
not indeed that all real hope was gone; he must have known 
that now he was caught on the horns of an insoluble dilemma 
in a duel to the death between Pippin II and Charles the Bald. 

We can vaguely surmise his state of mind during the 
few days following Louis's death: crushed, yet demanding; 
despairing, yet defiant; requiring solace, yet not to be satis- 
fied. May we suppose, then, that he approached his wife 
Dhuoda at that time not with tenderness and conjugal devo- 
tion, but with savage violence comparable to rape? I think 
we may so infer from Dhuoda's own language. ‘''Further- 
more, after the emperor's death,'' she wrote to her son 
William, "in the following year, the birth of your brother, 
the second child of my womb, took place through the mercy 
of God on March 22 [ 841] in the city of Uzés."' We observe, 
first, that she associated the time of Louis's death with the 
time of the begetting of her second child, The date of the 
birth would normally place the begetting not long after June 
20, 840; so that her association of events is notably apt. 
Secondly, her phrase, ''the birth...took place by the mercy 
of God,'' may be significant. Only three sentences earlier 
she had described the nativity of her elder son as having 
occurred, so she firmly believed, "with the help of God." 
Surely her distinction between God's "help" and His ''mercy" 
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was intentional, especially since she had further spoken of 
her older son only as the ''most-desired"' offspring. In the 
third place, her remark that the new child was the second 
one to issue from her womb seems oddly emphatic, particu- 
larly so when it is recalled that fifteen years had elapsed 
between the two births. It is almost as though she were 
chiding Bernard for having sought gratification with other 
women, Surely in fifteen years there would have been other 
children if Dhuoda's husband had been faithful to her, Per- 
haps, after all, the old gossip may have been true and Dhuoda 
may have still felt its bitter sting. On the other hand, she 
may have been chiding not Bernard but herself for being 
less alluring than — than Empress Judith? Was Dhuoda 
then somewhat drab and colorless? Why were there no other 
children in those fifteen years? 

Sometime between the emperor's death and the birth 
of her second child, Dhuoda withdrew from imperilled. Aqui- 
taine to the Midi, to Uzés, as intimated in her statement 
presented above. Her son William, then old enough tobegin 
active service with his father, did not accompany her and, 
of course, Bernard could not abandon his obligation to Pip- 
pin Il, Except for her servants, Dhuoda waited in solitude 
for the approaching birth. Perhaps the new child would be 
an expression of God's mercy, giving her someone at hand 
to love. But, alas, it was not to be. Her pastor, Bishop 
Elefantus, had received a peremptory command from Count 
Bernard tobring the child to him as quicklyas possible after 
birth. And so, as we noted at the beginning, poor Dhuoda, 
deprived so soon of her baby, never learned his name, 

By mid-841, the strife of Louis's sons had reached a 
frightful peak in the carnage at Fontenoy (June 25), Ber- 
nard had in a discreet and devious manner withheld his 
troops from that battle. Shortly afterward he had sent his 
son William to the palace of Charles the Bald at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. That decision may have been an overture of 
baronial courtesy whereby the young man could earn the 
knightly baldric from his royal cousin, It may have been 
Bernard's subtle strategy to plant a spy in the midst of his 
greatest enemy's camp. Or, more likely, it was demanded 
by Charles that he might have a hostage for Bernard's good 
behavior, 

Whatever was the reason for William's presence at 
Aix, Dhuoda was quite well aware of his continuing need for 
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maternal direction, Since it was impossible to give it in 
person, she devoted herself to composition of a Manual for 
his instruction and edification, It is this product of her pen 
which allows us a rare insight into one of the byways of 
ninth-century life. Her modern editor has called it ''a book 
of grace, tenderness, learning, and sorrow.'' Unhappily we 
must add that it is also a book of platitudes, barbarisms, 
and self-pity. Much of the material has already been used 
in preparing this article, but a brief summary of it is in 
order, 

Since she was far from her son, she urged him, al- 
though in a mundane environment and surrounded by worldly 
companions, to peruse her slender volume frequently, for 
he would there find in abbreviated form whatever he might 
wish to know. First of all, he must learn that God should 
be loved, praised, and sought because of His greatness and 
majesty, for He is above, below, within, without, the Ruler, 
Sustainer, Provider, Protector. 'I admonish you, my hand- 
some and lovable William, to acquire many books wherein 
you may learn through the most holy Fathers all about 
God.... Read these words of mine, too, and teach them to 
your little brother whose name I do not know, "' 

On the subject of morality, Dhuoda naturally began 
with a discussion of the three theological virtues: faith, 
hope, and charity, The vices should be met and overcome 
by cultivating the corresponding virtues, ''for in the healing 
arts contraries must be applied to contraries,'' The seven- 
fold gift of the Holy Spirit will protect one from the assaults 
of evil, but, above all, patience in mind and body will miti- 
gate apparent temptations. The Beatitudes should be memo- 
rized and their virtues practiced daily. Tribulations and 
sorrows are manifold, but magnanimity and reconciliation 
should always be expressed, In everything glory should be 
given to God, 

"Pray, my son, not only in church, but wherever 
you may be, and then in the name of God go forth to what- 
ever service is required by your father Bernard or by your 
seigneur Charles.'' For these daily prayers, Dhuoda thought- 
fully provided several brief examples which were dear to 
her. She exhorted William to pray for bishops and priests, 
for kings andall in authority, especially for his own seigneur. 
For his father he should ask of God peace and concord, a 
spirit vigorous enough to overcome all trials in this life and 
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hereafter, by means of alms and penance, to arrive at the 
heavenly kingdom, William should pray for all the holy peo- 
ple of God: for the faithful departed, he should offer thanks - 
giving for the good and propitiation for the not so good; for 
the unmeritorious, he should offer that whereby they might 
profit in the merits of others, Let William pray for his 
father's relatives. Among the names mentioned by Dhuoda 
appear Gerberga, the nun murdered by Lothair; poor Heri- 
bert, still living, blinded by him; and especially the beloved 


Theodoric, Bernard's oldest brother, "who, taking you 
from my arms, adopted you as his son in Christ at your 
baptism, "' 


Lengthy attention was directed by Dhuoda to the in- 
culcation of respect. William should love and revere his 
father next only to God, for Scripture is full of examples of 
reward for filial piety and of punishment for unfilial dis- 
obedience, Then he must be true and useful to Lord Charles 
for whose service both God and Bernard had appointed him, 
After God, his father, and his liege, he must show regard 
for the king's relatives and the magnates of the realm, and 
in particular the clergy. ''Make sincere confession to them 
in secret with sighing and tears.... Commend your mind 
and body to them.... For a true priest, by instructing you 
in school and in manly sports and by setting an example, 
will cause you to arrive at worthwhile advancement." (An 
interesting indication that priests taught their pupils physical 
prowess as well as cultivation of the mind and spirit. ) 

Dhuoda knew that her son's youth and inexperience 
required the exercise of prudence. Since all things were 
mixed, he should seek advice; he should consult his elders 
and also other youths who were more sophisticated, Let him 
guard his words, observing carefully the subject, time, 
persons, and manner so that his conversation might be 
worthy and appropriate, He should distinguish good counse- 
lors from evil ones, for not all were wise. He should learn 
nonetheless to be agreeable to all at court, both great and 
small alike, for "if you love them all, they willall love you." 

In digressions throughout the Manual, Dhuoda paraded 
her scraps of philological, numeralogical, metrical, and 
Biblical information. She also interspersed a number of 
personal and autobiographical details which are quite im- 
portant for our knowledge of her and her times, What value 
the book had for William, if he ever received it, we cannot 
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tell, but its worth to us as an historical document is incal- 
culable, revealing what a ninth-century mother expected of 
her son, 

By the time Dhuoda had finished her volume, she was 
in straitened circumstances, She had resorted to borrowing 
not only from Christians but also from Jews. What she 
could, she repaid, but she begged her son to assume her 
debts if she died before they could all be erased from the 
ledger, In the meanwhile, Bernard's difficulties had become 
more severe, By the oaths of Strasbourg (842) and the treaty 
of Verdun (843), Charles the Bald became stronger and 
stronger, and the position of Pippin II and Bernard more and 
more precarious. When, in August, 843, the Empress 
Mother Judith died, the last restraint on Charles was 
snapped. The campaign in Aquitaine was pushed vigorously. 
At the end of the year Bernard was captured as he retreated 
southward, Early in 844, at Toulouse, he was executed for 
treason, so the annals say, but we cannot avoid the suspicion 
that Charles, then twenty-one years old, may have been 
avenging the gossip which he had heard as a child and per- 
haps more than half-believed. 

The last glimpse we have of Dhuoda is onthat Candle- 
mas Day (February 2) of 843 as she laid down her writing 
materials. Whether she lived to learn of the death of her 
supposed rival, Judith, or of her husband, we do not know. 
She simply fades from sight, Her most-beloved William, 
aged twenty-four, died at Barcelona in 850, still carrying on 
his father's feud with Charles the Bald, Similarly the young- 
er son, Bernard, whom she had never really known, died 
as a rebel in 872 at the age of thirty-one. Since both seem 
to have left no progeny, the line of Dhuoda perished with 


them, 
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Book Reviews 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts: American Novelist, by Harry Modean 
Campbell and Ruel E. Foster. 283 pp. $3.75. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. 


The ableteam of Campbelland Foster has again com- 
bined the talents which produced William Faulkner: A Critical 
Appraisal (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951) 
in their detailed study of Elizabeth Madox Roberts, a volume 
which should help diminish the neglect until recently suf- 
fered by her work because it has been "temporarily over- 
shadowed by more sensational writers, "' 

Miss Roberts, before her death in 1941, produced in 
the relatively brief period following her firstand immediately 
successful novel, The Time of Man (1926), some eleven vol- 
umes — novels, short stories, poems — including The Great 
Meadow (1930), a book not only acclaimed by the critics but 
popular enough to receive prompt publication abroad, to be 
distributed by the Literary Guild, and to be made into a 
movie. By the time of the publication of the latter she had 
"achieved the status of one of America's greatest living nove- 
lists. '' The locale of most of her novels and stories is what 
she calls the Pigeon River country of central Kentucky; her 
realistically-drawn characters people this agrarian section 
in times ranging from the frontier days of the late eighteenth 
century to the still rural period of 1900, 

The extensive analysis of Professors Campbell and 
Foster explains the development of Miss Roberts' major 
theme, "her great conviction that through the power of spirit 
man conquersall,'' in The Time of Man and The Great Meadow, 
and stresses these novels as "positive, unqualified affirma- 
tions on a grand, almost heroic, scale.,'' Moreover, the 
authors believe ''she took an almost pagan delight in express- 
ing the sensuous beauties of nature, '' and that in her writing 
is found the ''combination of a perfectly natural and sincere 
mythopoeism with Berkeleian idealism modified by elements 
of a Protestant evangelical religious faith.'' In My Heart and 
My Flesh (1927), A Buried Treasure (1931), and Black Is My 
Truelove's Hair(1938), the same major motif above mentioned 
appears, but is moderated to a minor key. Additional chap- 
ters are devoted to ''The Allegorical Novels'' — Jingling in 
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the Wind (1928) and He Sent Forth a Haven (1935), to ''Tech- 
nique in the Short Story, '' and to ''Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
as Poet. "' 

The demanding reader will be pleased by the thought- 
ful development of the nine chapters of the book, A more 
thorough appreciation of this development emerges from a 
comparison of Campbell's seventeen page article, ''A Re- 
valuation of Elizabeth Madox Roberts' The Time of Man and 
The Great Meadow,” in Shenandoah, V (Summer, 1954), 42-59, 
and the thirty page chapter of the present volume, ''The 
Theme Stated: Major Motif: The Time of Man and The Great 
Meadow,” the final form of the article. And the ten pages of 
"The Poetic Prose of... Roberts'' in the Autumn, 1954, 
Southwest Review, is the genesis of ''Poetic Realism in the 
Fictional World of... Roberts, '' a twenty-six page chapter, 
The expanded versions of the articles are marked by both 
qualitative completeness and added critical insights. 

In the chapter treating the poetic quality of the fiction 
(pp. 96-121) it is demonstrated at some length that even in 
her diction and sentence structure Miss Roberts gives evi- 
dence of the poetic quality of writing and that her language is 
made poetic by the use of rhetorical devices. Such devices 
include the natural and effective use of frontier speech phrased 
as it would be spoken; the effect is musical rather than arti- 
ficial. The further point that ''she never fails to make her 
rhetoric structural" in a narrative is calleda ''difficult com- 
bination"; "for her, basically the spirit of poetry is not dif- 
ferent from that of prose.'' To this reviewer, possibly to 
any reader, it is obvious that the prose of Miss Roberts is 
of "remarkable poetic quality''; it is perhaps less obvious, 
but just as true, that her rhetoric serves structural pur- 
poses. But is it not perhaps true that the ''difficult combina- 
tion'' of using rhetorical devices for both poetic and structural 
ends is one encountered — and solved — by most effective 
writers of poetic prose? And, to use examples cited by the 
authors, William Faulkner and D. H. Lawrence are but two 
cases in point. Miss Roberts is shown, however, to have 
achieved a strikingly effective solution. 

One of the major contributions of Campbell and Fos- 
ter is the best biographical treatment of Roberts currently 
available. The seventy-six page biography, mainly the work 
of Foster, is enriched by copious material drawn from the 
hitherto unpublished Roberts Papers in the Library of 
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Congress, Foster is overly modest about the extent of his 
direct contact with Miss Roberts, but he does mention 
(p. 76) a long interview with her as late as the summer of 
1940, The total result is two-fold: a sympathetic portrayal 
of a sensitive and gifted woman and valuable insights into 
her works, 

The Roberts volume should be of particular interest 
to readers of the Mississippi Quarterly. Campbell is a Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Mississippi and, as 
noted, co-author of a book on Faulkner. In addition, in the 
present issue of the Quarterly appears an interesting article 
on Miss Roberts by Earl H. Rovit of the University of 
Louisville entitled "The Great Meadow: Genesis and Exodus, '"' 
To develop his thesis that the major theme of this particular 
work is ''the individual's creation of ordered life-values out 
of the chaos of sensation,'' Rovit has also made liberal use 
of the Roberts Papers. As do Campbell and Foster, he 
points out "her early exposure to Bishop Berkeley" [the 
eighteenth-century philosopher], which made her "highly 
sensitive to the existence of unordered infinity, of chaos un- 
subdued by mind.'' Rovit posits passive female strength as 
applied to the known, the explored; active male strength to 
the unknown, tothe wilderness as symbol of Berkeleian chaos. 

Rovit disagrees with J. Donald Adams, author of the 
"Foreword'' to the Campbell and Foster volume; Adams 
states that he knows of ''no comparably powerful handling of 
the Enoch Arden story.'' But Rovit believes that knowledge 
of Roberts' notes, unavailable to the average reader, is 
necessary to an understanding of the planned resolution of 
the major themes of The Great Meadow; therefore, the final 
episode, in which the heroine is faced with a choice between 
two husbands, "has a note of contrived artificiality which 
mars the ctherwise intense harmonious development of the 
novel, '"' 

Campbell and Foster's section on The Great Meadow 
and Rovit's article are highly complementary. Together 
they may serveto intensify a revival of reader interest in the 
works of a major American novelist, 

The book would be more helpful were it indexed, and 
a typographical error appears on page 153: The instead of 
the correctA appears inthe title of A Buried Treasure, But 
such details do not negate the possibility that this thought- 
provoking critical work may be the catalyst to stir men's 
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minds to read the novels of Roberts, especially The Time of 
Man and The Great Meadow. 


Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. Mississippi State College 


Backwater, by Edd Winfield Parks, 186 pp. $5.00. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1957. 


Edd Winfield Parks of the University of Georgia has 
many strings to his bow. Well-known as a scholar and 
critic, he is also a novelist of merit; and, as one might ex- 
pect if he knows anything of Professor Parks's personal 
history, Sackwater isa ''Southern" novelintheme and attitude, 

As the title suggests, it is about a flood, or, more 
precisely, about the effect of a flood upon a cross-segment 
of Tennessee rural and small-town society, ranging from the 
poor-white bootlegger, Josh Bobot, up to the agrarian aristo- 
crat, '"Squire'' Wallace Cameron, I hesitate to use that a- 
bused term, "aristocrat, '' to describe Squire Cameron, but 
no other status-term seems appropriate. He has social 
position; he has lived on the land of his fathers, and he re- 
spects the land. No other way of life than the agrarian is 
possible to him. But no one should come to this book ex- 
pecting to find Squire Cameron an aristocrat of the Thomas 
Nelson Page variety. There are no magnolias and white 
columns in this realistic story; there are instead the solid, 
old-fashioned house of a well-to-do Tennessee farmer, the 
good bottom land, and the coiling yellow floodwater backing 
up from the Mississippi. 

In spite of the fact that Squire Cameron and his family 
are the central figures of the novel — most of the characters 
are eventually drawn withinthe orbit of the Cameron life and 
house — Professor Parks shows his greatest power in the 
short vignettes of the various country people whose heroism 
and depravity are released by the danger of the backwater. 
There is Chink Lowe, the hunting and fishing guide who risks 
his life to save a thoroughly unpleasant woman and then per- 
sists grimly because ''I know now what it's like for the poor 
son-of-a-bitches in there,'' There is Amos, who rapes a 
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girl trapped with him in a barn and then strikes her with a 
belt so that she willscream loudly enough to attract a rescue 
boat. And there is the lawless Buck West, a powerful, arro- 
gant bootlegger who hires men to dynamite the levee on the 
Missouri side to relieve the pressure on the Tennessee em- 
bankment, All of these relatively minor characters are vig- 
orously alive and sometimes make the principals seem one- 
dimensional, However, the moral point of the book is made 
by the Cameron family. There is the contrast of the young 
man Richard, who remained with his paralyzed father in the 
old homestead even when all reason called for escape, to the 
banker Tom Waring, who had no feeling for the land itself 
but only for the money it brought in rent and foreclosed 
mortgages, Through such contrasts one sees the values that 
the novel dramatizes, the values of tradition, responsibility, 
courage, and loyalty, And through it all one sees the sta- 
bility of a traditional agrarian civilization contrasted to the 
rootlessness and irresponsibility of modern urban society. 

This is why I have termed Backwatera ''Southern" 
novel: because it displays many of the attitudes that have 
become traditional in Southern writing. Not the least of its 
Southern qualities is the vivid description of the menacing 
water itself, the deadly yellow currents, the dangerous sand- 
boils that marked where the water had tunneled under the 
levee, It would seem impossible for Professor Parks to 
have found time in his busy academic career to have ''toted'"' 
sandbags on a levee, but I suspect that he has been in a 
flood. Certainly he has the descriptive power to make the 
yellow water come alive for the reader, In the dramatic 
structure of the novel the real antagonist is the ''big water'' 
itself. And the ''vein of iron'' (to borrow Miss Ellen Glas- 
gow's term) in the protagonists, Wallace Cameron and his 
son Richard, enables human courage and endurance to pre- 
vail over insensate nature, 


Robert D, Jacobs University of Kentucky 
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